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Introduction 


The  Model  Cities  process  recognizes  the 
correlation  between  neighborhood  vitality 
and  the  quality  of  citizen  involvement.  A 
premise  of  the  Model  Cities  philosophy  is 
that  the  quality  of  neighborhood  life  can  be 
enhanced  and  maintained  if  the  residents 
identify  and  prioritize  problems,  as  well  as 
participate  in  problem  solution.  Recogniz- 
ing that  frequent  socio-economic  changes 
necessitate  program  design  and  funding 
strategy  revision,  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram mandated  planning  be  an  on-going 
and  continuous  process. 

The  basic  intent  of  this  study  is  to  provide 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  residents  with  a 
framework  to  continue  the  orderly  develop- 
ment, revitalization  and  preservation  of 
their  community  and  neighborhoods.  In 
October,  1975,  Dukes-Dukes  and  Associ- 
ates undertook  a contract  with  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Non-Profit  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  revise  its  current 
Model  Cities  programs  and  to  develop  a 
generalized  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plan  for  Bayview-Hunters  Point. 

The  study  area  comprises  13%  of  the 
total  land  area  of  San  Francisco.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  zoned  industrially,  al- 
though the  district  is  residentially  oriented. 
The  study  area  also  has  the  largest  percent- 
age of  public  housing  in  San  Francisco;  two 
massive  redevelopment  projects  (one  resi- 
dential and  the  other  industrial);  an  aban- 
doned Naval  Shipyard  facility;  a mostly 
undeveloped  shoreline;  and  substantial 
parcels  of  vacant  land.  Conversely,  the 
study  area  has  one  of  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  residential  owner  occupancy  in  San 
Francisco.  This  high  residential  owner  oc- 
cupancy rate  suggests  that  BVHP  is  one  of 
the  more  stable  San  Francisco  communi- 
ties. 

Many  studies  of  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  area  have  been  completed  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant were  the  South  Bayshore  Study  by  the 


San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department 
and  the  Problem  Statement  developed  by 
the  Model  Cities  Agency.  Both  were  wide- 
ranging  studies.  The  first  concentrated  on 
comprehensive  physical  planning  tech- 
niques and  the  later  probed  economic  and 
social  needs  particular  to  the  “Great  Socie- 
ty’’ programs  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Both  studies  involved  heavy  citizen  input 
and  envisioned  continued  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  implementation  of  their  designs. 
The  South  Bayshore  Study  was  adopted  by 
the  Model  Cities  Agency  as  its  official 
policy.  A timing  problem  was  inherent 
from  the  beginning.  The  South  Bayshore 
District  Development  Plan  is  designed  to 
be  accomplished  over  a fifteen  to  twenty 
year  span.  The  Model  Cities  Program  was 
funded  for  only  five  years.  Recognizing 
this  as  a future  problem,  The  South  Bay- 
shore  Study  said:  “It  is  anticipated  . . . 
that  the  adopted  development  plan  will  be 
the  basis  for  the  Model  Neighborhood  Pro- 
gram, and  that  the  (Model  Neighborhood) 
Agency,  or  a successor  representative  com- 
munity group,  will  continue  over  the  years 
ahead  to  work  toward  the  orderly  imple- 
mentation and  effectuation  of  the  longer- 
range  aspects  of  the  plan,  so  that  by  1990 
the  South  Bayshore  will  match  or  better 
any  community  in  San  Francisco.’’ 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Plan  has  addressed  it- 
self to  the  recommendations  of  the  South 
Bayshore  Study  and  found  most  of  them 
valid  in  today’s  environment.  Where  eco- 
nomic trends  or  political  actions  have  de- 
veloped differently  than  anticipated,  this 
plan  has  formulated  alternative  recommen- 
dations for  consideration  by  appropriate 
city  agencies.  Like  previous  studies  and 
plans,  this  oneanticipates  continued  citizen 
participation  in  the  implementation  of  its 
recommendations  and  suggestions. 

The  materials  contained  in  this  study  are 


organized  into  two  basic  parts:  1)  a des- 
cription and  analysis  of  existing  condi- 
tions, and  2)  proposals  and  a suggested 
framework  for  the  continuous  development 
and  improvement  of  Bayview-Hunters 
Point. 


It  is  our  deep  hope  that  this  study  is  the 
correct  tool  for  citizens  and  public  officials 
to  chart  a course  of  action  that  will  lead  to 
the  orderly  development,  revitalization,  and 
preservation  of  Bayview-Hunters  Point. 
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Goals 


The  overall  goal  of  this  plan  is  to  provide 
a framework  for  the  preservation,  revitali- 
zation and  continued  development  of  Bay- 
view-Hunters  Point. 


Specific  Goals 

—To  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
area  for  residents  and  to  make  it 
an  attractive  place  to  visit. 

—To  generally  increase  the  residen- 
tial population  of  the  area. 

—To  improve  the  quality  of  existing 
housing  and  to  provide  for  its 
continuous  maintenance  and  pres- 
ervation. 

—To  revitalize  and  further  develop 
Third  Street,  and  to  attract  com- 
mercial investment  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  area. 

—To  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities through  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of 
affirmative  action  programs. 

—To  upgrade  public  parks,  recrea- 
tional areas  and  community  facili- 
ties. 


—To  increase  the  amount  of  land 
zoned  residential  and  commercial, 
and  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
industrially  zoned  land. 

—To  increase  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic activity  by  encouraging  e- 
conomic  development  best  suited 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
realities  of  the  city. 

—To  seek  ways  of  connecting  the 
area  psychologically,  physically 
and  economically  to  the  entire  city 
and  Bay  Area. 

—To  re-evaluate  present  plans  af- 
fecting the  area  and  to  influence 
future  plans  to  increase  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  resident  needs. 

—To  achieve  an  adequate  measure 
of  resident  control  of  all  public 
policy  and  decision  making  proc- 
esses affecting  the  institutions, 
services  and  quality  of  their  com- 
munity. 
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Summary  of 
Recommendations 


The  recommendations  of  this  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plan  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
district’s  residential  neighborhoods  are 
basically  sound,  and  provide  a healthy 
environment  for  residents.  The  underde- 
velopment of  the  area  is  approached  as  a 
positive  aspect  which  allows  for  creative 


development  and  intelligent  planning  of 
residential,  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities. The  recommendations  are  directed 
toward  the  restoration,  revitalization  and 
rehabilitation  of  all  South  Bayshore.  A 
maximum  effort  was  made  to  keep  recom- 
mendations within  achievable  economic, 
social  and  political  boundaries. 


LAND  USE 

— Up  zone  on  a selective  limited  basis 
certain  residential  areas  to  allow  for 
greater  population  density. 

— Rezone  the  south  side  of  Bayview  Hill 
from  M-1  to  C-3-0  or  C-3-C. 

— Rezone  the  north  side  of  Bayview  Hill 
from  R-3  to  R-4. 

— Rezone  P (Public)  the  remainder  of  the 
privately  held  waterfront  land  between 
the  Naval  Shipyard  and  Candlestick  Cove 
State  Park. 

— Designate  part  or  all  of  the  M-1  zone 
east  of  Third  Street  in  South  Basin  as  a 
Redevelopment  Study  Area  including  the 
consideration  of  some  residential  zoning. 

— Increase  the  differentiation  of  commer- 
cial zoning  along  Third  Street. 

HOUSING 

— Construct  new  housing  on  vacant  lots 
throughout  the  area,  but  particularly  in 
the  target  areas  designated  in  this  plan. 

— Rehabilitate  existing  housing  wherever 
needed,  and  particularly  in  the  target 
areas  designated  in  this  plan. 


— Develop  multi-unit  housing  wherever 
feasible,  with  particular  attention  to 
Third  Street  and  Oakdale  Avenue. 

— Develop  a residential  complex  in  the 
area  bounded  by  Third  Street,  Yosemite, 
Jennings  and  Bancroft. 

— Gradually  develop  housing  in  South  Ba- 
sin to  replace  the  commercial/industrial 
activity  now  in  existence. 

— Re-examine  all  policies  now  extant  which 
will  result  in  the  construction  of  more 
“institutional  style”  housing  in  thearea. 

— Encourage  the  construction  of  economi- 
cally mixed  housing  in  the  Hunters  Point 
Redevelopment  Area. 

—Support  immediate  implementation  of 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority’s 
Target  Program. 

— Develop  medium  density  multi-family 
housing  on  the  north  slope  of  Bayview 
Hill. 

— Encourage  programs  that  will  result  in 
homeownership  by  public  housing  resi- 
dents. 

COMMERCE 

— Develop  a restoration  and  revitalization 
plan  to  retain  Third  Street  as  the  main 
commercial  artery  for  the  area. 
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— Develop  an  office,  motel  and  restaurant 
complex  on  the  south  side  of  Bayview 
Hill. 

— Include  some  commercial  activity  in  the 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park. 

— Coordinate  the  marketing  of  the  indus- 
trial section  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Williams  Avenue,  Phelps  Street,  Bay- 
shore  Blvd.  and  Paul  Avenue. 

— Expand  the  commercial  marina  at  India 
Basin  to  include  recreational  facilities 
with  nearby  boating  oriented  support 
businesses. 

— Develop  an  entertainment  complex  pos- 
sibly to  include  a movie  house  and 
bowling  alley. 

— Explore  the  feasability  of  a shopping 
center  adjacent  to  the  India  Basin  Indus- 
trial Park. 

— Rehabilitate  commercial  structures 
wherever  needed. 

— Increase  the  types  of  commercial  use 
along  Third  Street. 


INDUSTRY 


— Review  India  Basin  Industrial  Park  plans 
to  determine  if  the  restrictions  therein 
should  be  relaxed  and/or  expanded  to 
allow  other  commercial  and/or  govern- 
mental activity. 

— Gradually  eliminate  industrial  activity  in 
the  South  Basin  area  east  of  Third  Street 
and  relocate  it  in  the  India  Basin  Indus- 
trial Park,  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyard 
and  the  Industrial  area  bounded  by  Third 
Street,  Williams  Avenue,  Phelps  Street, 
Bayshore  Blvd.  and  Paul  Avenue. 

— Coordinate  the  marketing  effort  for  the 
Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  the  India  Basin 
Industrial  Park  and  the  industrial  com- 
mercial area  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Williams  Avenue,  Phelps  Street,  Bay- 
shore  Blvd.  and  Paul  Avenue. 

— Conduct  a reuse  study  to  determine  pos- 
sible new  alternative  functions  for  empty 
structures. 


CIRCULATION 

— Reroute  through  truck  traffic  off  of  Third 
Street. 

— Investigate  possibilities  of  a Third  Street 
improvement  program  that  would  in- 
clude narrowing  the  street  and  thereby 
widening  the  sidewalks,  repaving  cross- 
walks, tree  planting,  etc. 

— Develop  shopper  parking  areas  on  Third 
Street. 

— Explore  alternative  methods  of  circula- 
tion and  diversion  to  replace  those  once 
expected  from  the  Hunters  Point  Free- 
way and  the  South  Bay  Crossing. 

— Reroute  heavy  traffic  where  intertwined 
with  residential  enclaves. 

— Explore  the  use  of  cul  de  sacs  and  other 
kinds  of  street  closings  in  residential 
areas  to  discourage  through  traffic. 

SHORELINE 

— Stabilize  the  shoreline  with  minimum 
additional  fill. 

— Encourage  park,  recreation  and  residen- 
tial development  along  the  shoreline. 

— Maximize  the  accessibility  of  the  shore- 
line to  residents. 

— Expand  the  boundaries  of  Candlestick 
Shoreline  State  Park  to  include  all  of  the 
Yosemite  Canal  and  the  remainder  of 
the  shoreline  to  the  Shipyard. 

— Create  a marina  and  support  facilities  at 
India  Basin. 

EFFECTUATION 

— Designate  the  BVHPCDC  as  the  primary 
catalyst  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan. 

— Make  the  total  South  Bayshore  district 
the  service  area  for  all  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Plan  programs. 

— Use  Federal  and  State  small  business 
development  assistance  programs  to  fa- 
cilitate commercial  development  of  Third 
Street,  the  India  Basin  Marina,  an  en- 
tertainment complex  and  other  commer- 
cial aspects  of  the  Plan. 
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— Use  Federal  and  State  housing  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
present  housing  stock  and  development 
of  new  dwelling  units. 

— Make  zoning  changes  where  necessary. 

— Develop  a closer  working  relationship 
between  the  BVHPCDC  and  the  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  particularly  for  the 
implementation  of  Marks/ Foran  rehabil- 
itation financing. 


— Develop  an  effective  marketing  strategy 
for  all  Neighborhood  Improvement  Pro- 
grams. 

— Use  Neighborhood  Improvement  Pro- 
grams to  attract  new  residents. 

— Explore  the  need  and  ramifications  of 
using  redevelopment  processes  in  the 
effectuation  of  this  plan. 

— Improve  and  strengthen  the  citizen  par- 
ticipation structure  including  the  clarifi- 
cation of  interrelationships,  roles  and 
responsibilities. 
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Bayview 

Hunters 

Point 

Today 


The  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Area  (BVHPMNA)  encom- 
passes approximately  five  square  miles 
and  is  the  area  south  of  Army  Street  and 
east  of  the  James  Lick  Expressway  — the 
southeastern  section  of  San  Francisco.  The 
BVHPMNA  is  similar  to,  but  not  exactly 
the  same  as,  the  South  Bayshore  Planning 
District  as  designated  by  the  San  Francisco 
City  Planning  Department  and  the  area 
studied  in  the  South  Bayshore  Study:  A 
Proposed  Development  Plan.  This  is  indi- 
cated on  the  Study  Area  and  Neighbor- 
hoods Map.  Depending  on  the  data  base 
available,  the  study  area  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Area  (BVHPMNA),  Bay- 
view-Hunters Point  (BVHP)  or  South 
Bayshore. 

South  Bayshore  includes  all  of  census 
tracts  230,  231 , 232,  233,  234,  606,  608,  609 
and  610.  The  BVHPMNA  excludes  parts  of 
tracts  230,  608,  609  and  610  as  shown  on 
the  Study  Area  and  Neighborhoods  Map. 
Census  tract  230  includes  the  Silver  Ter- 
race and  part  of  Bayview  neighborhoods; 
census  tract  231  includes  part  of  the  Bay- 
view  and  the  Hunters  Point  neighborhoods 
(Hunters  Point  consists  of  four  public 
housing  projects,  temporary  war  housing 
and  Redevelopment  housing);  census  tract 

232  includes  part  of  Bayview;  census  tract 

233  includes  a small  part  of  the  Bayview 
neighborhood  and  industrial/commercial 
areas;  census  tract  234  includes  the  major 
part  of  the  Bret  Harte  neighborhood  and 
Alice  Griffith  Gardens,  a public  housing 
project;  census  tract  606  is  the  now  closed 
Naval  Base  and  Shipyard;  census  tract  608 
includes  the  India  Basin  Industrial  Park 
(Butchertown)  and  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority;  census  tract  609  contains  a few 
residential  structures,  but  is  mostly  zoned 
and  used  for  commercial  and  light  indus- 
try, including  the  Produce  Market  and 
Apparel  City.  A small  part  of  a public 
housing  project  is  also  located  in  the  north- 
ernmost section  of  census  tract  609.  This 
public  housing  is  part  of  South  Bayshore, 
but  not  part  of  the  BVHPMNA.  Census 
tract  610  includes  the  Little  Hollywood 
neighborhood,  Candlestick  Park,  the  un- 
developed Bayview  Hill  and  industrial 
areas. 

The  contiguous  Sunnydale  area  (census 


tracts  605,  259,  258  and  264)  was  included 
as  a Model  Neighborhood  Service  Area  be- 
cause it  was  socially  and  geographically 
related.  The  areas  known  as  Silver  Terrace 
and  Little  Hollywood  are  not  included  in 
the  BVHPMNA.  The  same  is  true  of  cen- 
sus tract  608  north  of  Army  Street.  But  for 
purposes  of  census  data  analysis,  they  are 
included  in  this  study.  The  Study  Area  and 
Neighborhoods  Map  indicates  the  boun- 
daries, neighborhoods  and  the  Sunnydale 
Service  area. 

A Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan  for 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  requires  an  under- 
standing and  analysis  of  what  now  exists  in 
the  area.  The  most  complete  demographic 
data  available  describing  the  BVHPMNA 
(all  of  the  South  Bayshore  Planning  Dis- 
trict) is  that  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Census.  Some  inaccuracies  probably  exist, 
including  the  undercounting  of  racial  mi- 
norities; nevertheless,  the  Census  provides 
the  most  reliable  data  currently  available 
describing  the  BVHPMNA.  When  infor- 
mation was  available,  the  Census  data  has 
been  updated  to  reflect  changes  since  1970. 
Demographic  data  in  this  study  is  often 
reported  by  census  tract  in  order  to  high- 
light the  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween census  tracts  and  their  inclusive 
neighborhoods.  The  Census  data  is  re- 
ported for  complete  census  tracts  and  the 
total  South  Bayshore  District;  it  was  not 
possible  to  statistically  delete  the  sections 
of  South  Bayshore  that  are  not  included  in 
the  BVHPMNA.  Other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  data  were  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Department;  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency;  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Housing  Authority;  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools;  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation;  the  San 
Francisco  City  Assessor’s  Office;  the  San 
Francisco  Mayor’s  Office  of  Economic 
Development;  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Non-Profit  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration; the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the  Yer- 
by  Corporation;  the  Eastshore  Park  Group; 
and  a Block  Condition  Survey  conducted 
cooperatively  by  Dukes-Dukes  and  Associ- 
ates and  the  BVHP  Non-Profit  Community 
Development  Corporation. 

This  section  of  the  Neighborhood  Im- 
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provement  Plan,  BAYVIEW-HUNTERS 
POINT  TODAY,  is  divided  into  six  parts: 
“The  Land”,  “The  People,”  “The  Hous- 
ing”, “The  Housing  Programs”,  “The 
Community  Facilities”,  and  “The Econom- 
ics: Commerce  and  Industry”.  Each  of  the 
parts  describes  the  most  current  data  and 


information  available.  This  data  and  infor- 
mation is  further  analyzed  in  the  section 
NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  and 
used  as  justification  for  the  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Plan  recommendations  and 
strategies. 


The  Land 


Land  Use  and  Zoning 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hunters  Point 
Redevelopment  Project  Housing  and  the 
India  Basin  (Butchertown)  Industrial  Park, 
land  use  in  the  South  Bayshore  community 
has  remained  largely  unchanged  for  the 
past  decade.  According  to  the  land  use 
survey  conducted  in  1966  for  the  South 
Bayshore  Study,  the  area  contained  an 
estimated  4,020  acres,  or  13%  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s total  land  area.  Excluding  the  land 
used  for  streets,  the  net  acreage  remaining 


amounts  to  3,164  acres;  approximately  536 
acres  are  unfilled  tideland.  This  leaves 
about  2,600  acres  of  buildable  land. 

There  is  a total  of  1 ,051  acres  of  vacant 
land  in  the  area,  of  which  515  acres  are  dry 
land,  and  the  rest  tideland.  At  the  time  of 
the  South  Bayshore  Study,  there  was  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  much  vacant, 
buildable  land  in  the  industrial  zone  as  in 
the  residential  zone. 

Table  A summarizes  land  use  for  South 
Bayshore  and  San  Francisco  in  1966. 


TABLE  A 

LAND  USE  DATA 
South  Bayshore  and  City-Wide 

Compiled  from  land  use  surveys  in  South 
Bayshore  in  1966  and  City-wide  in  1961- 
64* 

Percent  of  Land  use 


Land  Use  Category 

South  Bayshore 

By  South  Bayshore 

By  City-wide 

Acreage 

Net  Acreage 

Category  Total 

Gross  Area 

4020.00 

13.36 

Net  Area 

3164.28 

100.00 

14.00 

RESIDENCE  TOTAL 

492.15 

15.55 

5.45 

Single  Family 

300.62 

9.50 

4.84 

Multiple  Family 

31.67 

1.00 

1 .27 

Public  Housing 

159.86 

5.05 

48.56 

COMMERCE  TOTAL 

67.69 

2.14 

4.58 

Structural 

34.01 

1.08 

3.02 

Open  Air 

33.68 

1.06 

9.55 

INDUSTRY  TOTAL 

541.30 

17.11 

36.98 

Structural 

296.02 

9.36 

28.76 

Open  Air 

245.28 

7.75 

56.42 

UTILITY 

103.27 

3.26 

10.92 

INSTITUTION 

19.36 

.61 

4.40 

PUBLIC  RECREATION 

113.51 

3.59 

3.43 

OTHER  PUBLIC 

775.71 

24.52 

21.27 

VACANT 

1051.29 

33.22 

46.29 

Dry  Land 

515.00 

16.28 

37.57 

Tideland  or 

Beach 

536.29 

16.94 

59.55 

*San  Francisco  City  Planning  Department, 

South  Bayshore  Study,  1968,  p.  12. 
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It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  South  Bayshore  Stud- 
y there  have  been  two  major  changes  in 
land  use  in  Bayview-Hunters  Point— India 
Basin  and  the  Hunters  Point  Rede- 
velopment Agency.  Formerly,  4%  of  the 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park  was  used  for 
residential  purposes  (81  dwellings).  The 
Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  residential  land 
use  and  decreased  public  land. 

Residential 

The  South  Bayshore  Study  also  indicates 
that  608  acres,  about  25%,  of  the  hard  land 
in  the  area  is  in  residential  or  neighbor- 
hood-supporting  use.  In  the  residential  en- 
claves, there  are  300  acres  of  private, 
single-family  dwellings,  which  are  the  pre- 
dominant form  of  housing  in  the  area. 
There  are  32  acres  of  private  multiple 
dwellings.  The  area  contains  half  of  the 
city’s  total  public  housing  land  with  160 
acres  of  public  housing  and  about  30  acres 
of  community  commercial  use.  Public  and 
parochial  schools  account  for  34  acres, 
churches  and  religious  institutions  for  a- 
bout  17  acres,  and  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  35  acres.  (This  does  not  include  the  78 
acres  of  Candlestick  Park). 

Industry 

Of  the  2,600  acres  of  buildable  land  in 
the  area,  1 ,400  acres  (more  then  50%)  are 
industrial  in  use.  Five  hundred  forty  one 
acres  of  the  industrial  land  are  occupied  by 
private  industry,  representing  one-third  of 
the  total  land  so  used  in  San  Francisco. 
Industrial  land  use  also  includes  103  acres 
of  utilities  (11  % of  the  city’s  total)  consist- 
ing mainly  of  railroad  right-of-way  and 
marshalling  yards,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  power  plant.  Seven  hundred  forty 
two  acres  are  publicly-owned  land  (21%  of 
the  city’s  total)  including  such  city-owned 
and  operated  facilities  as  warehouses, 
maintenance  yards  and  a sewage  treatment 
plant  in  the  northern  section  of  the  district. 
The  remainder  of  the  industrial  land  con- 
sists of  the  Army  Street  Terminal  and 
other  port  facilities  as  Islais  Creek  and  the 
San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard. 

During  the  1960’s,  many  San  Francisco 
industries  were  relocating  to  neighboring 
cities  and  outlying  areas.  Previous  surveys 


revealed  that  high  taxes  in  San  Francisco, 
coupled  with  the  offer  of  various  amenities 
by  industrial  parks  elsewhere,  induced  in- 
dustries to  move  away  from  San  Francisco. 
In  one  effort  to  reverse  this  trend,  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  obtained 
approval  for  the  development  of  an  indus- 
trial park  in  India  Basin  (Butchertown). 
This  industrial  park  consists  of  125  acres 
and  is  intended  for  high  intensive  labor 
industries  with  a projected  50-60  jobs  per 
acre,  or  a total  of  3,600  to  4,300  jobs. 
Despite  this  and  other  attempts,  however, 
industry  is  still  tending  to  move  away  from 
San  Francisco.  This  trend  is  conspicuously 
evident  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area. 
It  was  noted  in  conducting  the  windshield 
Block  Condition  Survey  that  an  inordinate 
amount  of  industrial  structures  stood  va- 
cant throughout  the  area;  obviously  this 
number  was  greatly  increased  with  the 
closing  of  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Ship- 
yard. 

Commerce 

About  sixty  eight  (68)  acres  of  land  are 
used  for  commerce  in  the  area.  One  third 
of  these  are  in  retail  and  office  use;  the 
rest  in  auto-related  (car  wash,  gas  stations, 
parking  lots)  and  other  commercial  open 
space.  One  third  of  the  total  commercial 
use  is  in  industrially  zoned  areas  and  is 
supported  by  surrounding  industries  or  by 
the  citywide  auto-oriented  public.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  is  the  Safeway  market  on 
Williams  Street  which  serves  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  commercially  zoned  land  consists  of 
the  Third  Street  Corridor  between  Yosem- 
ite  and  Jerrold,  and  Gilman  and  Meade 
and  parts  of  Bayshore  Boulevard.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  not  much  commercial  activ- 
ity in  the  area,  and  the  commerce  along 
Third  Street  is  very  mixed  and  spread  out; 
there  are  a number  of  vacancies. 

Shoreline 

An  obvious  potential  asset  of  the  area 
which  has  never  been  developed  is  the 
twelve  miles  of  shoreline  which  is  now 
zoned  industrial.  Today  the  shoreline  is  not 
an  asset  to  the  community  or  the  city; 
instead,  it  is  an  eyesore  with  a mixture  of 
debris,  abandoned  buildings  and  junk- 
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yards  dominating  it.  There  are  a number  of 
alternative  schemes  for  various  parts  of  the 
shoreline  described  in  the  South  Bayshore 
Study,  ranging  from  maximum  industrial 
development  to  maximum  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

Circulation 

A thorough  analysis  of  circulation  within 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community  is 
presented  in  the  South  Bayshore  Study. 
There,  existing  and  proposed  vehicular 
routes  were  functionally  categorized  into 
four  types:  (1)  intercity  roads;  (2)  arterials; 
(3)  major  streets;  and  (4)  local  streets. 

Intercity  roads  are  defined  as  those 
whose  primary  function  is  to  carry  a large 
volume  of  traffic  between  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities;  through  San  Francisco; 
and  between  major  districts  within  San 
Francisco.  The  James  Lick  Expressway 
and  the  Southern  Embarcadero  Freeway 
are  the  intercity  roads  now  serving  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  community.  The 
Silver  and  Park  Avenue  exit  off-ramps  feed 
directly  into  the  area.  At  the  time  of  the 
South  Bayshore  Study  it  was  felt  that  these 
exits  adequately  served  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  community,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  post-game  traffic  from  Candlestick 
Park. 

Arterials  are  defined  as  roads  connect- 
ing the  intercity  routes,  carrying  a large 
volume  of  traffic  between  districts  within 
the  City  of  San  Francisco.  Arterials  are 
significant  in  terms  of  their  traffic  charac- 
teristics and  the  form  and  identity  they 
give  to  the  city.  Third  Street  is  the  back- 
bone, being  the  major  arterial  in  the  Bay- 
view-Hunters Point  community.  It  serves 
as  the  major  access  route  to  the  area  and  as 
the  principal  route  for  both  inter-  and 
intra-city  traffic,  while  also  serving  as  the 
area’s  center  of  commercial  activity.  The 
other  two  major  arterials  are  Army  Street 
and  Bayshore  Boulevard. 

Major  streets  are  defined  as  those  carry- 
ing a smaller  proportion  of  inter-district 
traffic  than  the  arterials,  and  may  be  of 
consequence  in  the  establishment  of  an 
area’s  physical  structure.  The  major 
streets  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  area 
are  all  east/west,  providing  cross-commu- 
nity connections.  Some  of  these  are:  Evans 


Avenue,  servicing  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community  and 
the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard;  Oakdale 
Avenue,  a primary  link  between  Bayshore 
Boulevard  and  Third  Street  which  contin- 
ues east  to  the  Hunters  Point  Ridge;  and 
Gilman  Avenue,  the  major  street  serving 
the  Bret  Harte  neighborhood  which  also 
forms,  along  with  Jamestown  and  Blanken 
Avenues  and  Harney  Way,  the  principal 
route  of  access  and  egress  to  and  from 
Candlestick  Park. 

Local  streets  are  defined  as  roads  whose 
primary  function  is  to  connect  adjacent 
areas  whether  residential,  industrial  or 
commercial. These  streets  form  a consist- 
ent north/south  and  east/west  grid  within 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community. 

The  community’s  public  transit  service 
was  also  thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  South 
Bayshore  Study,  which  made  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  of  existing  ser- 
vice and  the  development  of  an  efficient 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  feeder  system. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

The  land  use  pattern  in  South  Bayshore 
is  inconsistent  when  compared  to  similar 
areas  within  San  Francisco.  Light  and 
heavy  industrial  activity  is  often  inter- 
spersed with  and  encroaching  upon  resi- 
dential areas.  This  is  probably  a result  of 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  community’s 
initial  rural  and  semi-industrial  nature, 
which  has  developed  into  what  are  now  in- 
dustrial enclaves  completely  enclosed  by 
residential  areas  of  land  use  (Butchertown 
and  Williams  Avenue),  or  situations  such 
as  that  of  South  Basin,  where  an  industrial 
area  effectively  dissects  a residential  com- 
munity. Nothing  is  sacrosanct  about  resi- 
dential and  industrial  land  use  mixes;  if 
the  industry  is  clean  and  operates  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  it  can  be  an  asset. 

Compared  with  other  residential  areas 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  community  has  the  largest  disparity 
of  uses  including  more  public  housing, 
more  industrially-zoned  land  and  a shore- 
line characterized  by  debris  and  junkyards. 
Many  of  the  current  uses  are  detrimental, 
both  economically  and  aesthetically,  to  the 
community.  Also,  the  development  of  the 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park,  the  closing  of 
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the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
continuing  exodus  of  industrial  activities 
make  it  essential  for  an  immediate  re- 
examination of  existing  and  proposed  land 
uses  in  South  Bayshore. 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to 
increasing  the  percentage  of  other  uses 
which  would  significantly  enhance  South 
Bayshore  as  a place  to  live,  and  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  similar  communities 
in  San  Francisco.  Also,  blatant  non-con- 
forming  uses,  such  as  situations  where 
deteriorating  and  unused  industrial  build- 
ings completely  dissect  residential  en- 
claves should  be  immediately  corrected. 
Such  a condition  now  exists  in  the  South 
Basin  extending  from  Third  Street  east  to 
the  Bay. 

Additional  space  should  be  devoted  to 
commercial  uses  and  community  oriented 
space.  Commercial  uses  may  include  retail 
sales,  office  space  and  space  for  commu- 
nity services  and  organizations.  Com- 
mercial uses  should  be  restricted  and 
oriented  to  frontage  properties  already 
zoned  for  commercial  purposes  and  near 
the  periphery  of  new  and  proposed  devel- 
opments. There  needs  to  be  more  differ- 
entiation in  commercial  zoning  along  Third 
Street  in  terms  of  residential,  regional, 
auto-oriented  and  recreational  commercial 
uses.  In  addition,  there  is  a need  for  spot 
commercial  zoning  for  development  of 
shopping  centers  and  neighborhood  gro- 
cery stores.  Two  other  recommendations 
for  commercial  development  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  South  Bayshore  Study  are  a 
marina  in  India  Basin  and  a shopping 
center  adjacent  to  India  Basin  and  east  of 
Candlestick  Park.  There  should  be  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  residential  population 
of  the  area  by  increasing  the  area  zoned  for 
housing  and  by  upzoning  some  selected 
areas  for  multiple  family  housing  units. 


The  shoreline,  extending  from  the  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  south  to  the  San 
Mateo  County  boundary,  is  unkempt  and 
inaccessible.  The  shoreland  is  occupied  by 
vacant  and  obsolete  industrial  buildings 
and  the  vacant  land  is  being  used  as  a gar- 
bage dump.  This  shoreline  area  has  a com- 
manding and  panoramic  view  of  the  Bay 
area  and  an  excellent  climate,  both  of 
which  are  presently  wasted.  The  shoreline 
should  be  stabilized  with  minimum  addi- 
tional fill  and  be  made  accessible  and  use- 
ful to  the  community  at  large.  Its  develop- 
ment should  emphasize  park,  recreational, 
and  residential  development. 

The  South  Bayshore  Study  made  several 
excellent  recommendations  for  improving 
circulation  within  the  area.  Serious  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  re-routing  of 
traffic,  especially  in  situations  where  it 
impedes  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
facilities,  i.e.,  Third  Street  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Also,  in  instances  where  industrial 
and  other  heavy  traffic  activities  (Candle- 
stick Park,  for  instance)  are  intertwined 
with  residential  enclaves,  specific  routes  of 
ingress  and  egress  for  trucks  and  heavy 
traffic  should  be  designated.  In  addition, 
some  residential  streets  could  be  turned 
into  cut  de  sacs  to  further  enhance  the 
neighborhood  by  discouraging  through 
traffic. 

Many  of  the  South  Bayshore  Study’s 
recommendations  were  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  a southern  Bay  crossing 
and  a Hunters  Point  Freeway  would  be 
constructed.  The  crossing  and  freeway 
were  to  eliminate  heavy  through  truck 
traffic  on  Third  Street.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  southern  Bay  crossing  and  the 
freeway  will  not  be  built.  Therefore,  alter- 
native methods  of  circulation  and/or  di- 
version must  be  explored  and  developed. 
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The  People 


Population 

The  South  Bayshore  increased  in  total 
population  from  19,325  to  51 ,406,  or  260%, 
between  1940  and  1950  largely  as  a result 
of  Naval  Shipyard  activity.  After  World 
War  II,  Naval  Shipyard  activity  declined, 
and  thus,  the  South  Bayshore  population. 
From  1950  to  1960,  South  Bayshore  lost 
13,734  residents,  or  27%;  from  1960  to 


1970  the  community  declined  by  another 
7,606,  or  20%.  Much  of  the  population  loss 
from  1960  to  1970  came  as  a direct  result  of 
the  removal  of  temporary  war  housing 
units  which  had  deteriorated.  New  resi- 
dential development  replacing  these  units 
was  not  completed  in  time  to  be  reflected 
in  the  1970  Census.  Table  B summarizes 
the  data  on  population  change  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  South  Bayshore. 


TABLE  B 


Population 

South  Bayshore  and  San  Francisco 
1940  - 1975 


San  Francisco 

Population 
Change 
By  % 

South  Bayshore 

Population 
Change 
By  % 

1940 

634,536 

N/A 

14,011 

N/A 

1950 

775,357 

+ 18% 

51,406 

+ 260% 

1960 

740,316 

-4.5% 

37,672 

-27% 

1970 

715,674 

-3.3% 

30,066 

-20% 

1975 

(Estimated) 

N/A 

N/A 

27,198 

-9.5% 

Source:  1940,  1950,  1960,  1970  U.S.  Census. 


In  1970,  870  units  of  temporary  housing 
remained  in  the  Hunters  Point  area 
(census  tract  231 ).  Since  that  time,  most  of 
this  has  been  demolished,  leaving  only  120 
occupied  units  in  1976,  an  estimated  loss  of 
2,250  persons;  in  addition,  300  additional 
units  have  been  built  and  occupied  in  the 
Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project 
area,  housing  approximately  1 ,170  persons 
and  located  in  census  tract  231.  Persons 
who  are  removed  from  the  temporary 
housing  have  first  priority  in  the  Hunters 
Point  Redevelopment  Project  housing. 


Future  Redevelopment  housing  is  expect- 
ed to  include  an  additional  1 ,500  units,  and 
possibly  some  senior  citizen  housing.  The 
Naval  Shipyard,  containing  520  housing 
units,  was  completely  closed  down  in  1973, 
causing  the  loss  of  1 ,596  persons.  The  1970 
Census  reported  63  units  (192  residents)  in 
census  tract  608.  These  units  have  been 
demolished  for  the  India  Basin  Industrial 
Park  — a loss  of  an  additional  192  resi- 
dents. Taking  into  consideration  the  known 
population  loss  in  census  tracts  606,  608 
and  231 , and  the  addition  of  the  population 
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who  began  living  in  the  Hunters  Point 
Redevelopment  Project  housing,  there  re- 
mains a net  population  loss  of  2,868  or 
9.5%  since  1970. 

Race 

Sixty  nine  percent  (20,586)  of  the  total 
South  Bayshore  population  was  Black  in 
1970,  the  largest  concentration  of  Blacks  in 
the  City  of  San  Francisco.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  17%  between  1960  and 
1970.  Blacks  were  predominantly  concen- 
trated in  census  tract  231,  where  most  of 
the  public  and  all  of  the  temporary  war 
housing  was  located,  and  where  Blacks 
comprised  90%  of  the  total  tract  popula- 
tion. In  1975,  92%  of  the  public  housing 
families  were  Black,  5.7%  other,  and  2% 
White.  Information  from  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  in  1976  indicated 
that  of  the  300  new  units  constructed  and 
occupied  since  1970,  291  families,  or 
95.7%  are  Black;  13  families  (4%)  other 
(Filipino  and  Samoan);  and  one  family, 
(.3%),  White.  In  addition,  of  the  120  fam- 
ilies who  lived  in  temporary  housing  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Redevel- 
opment Agency  in  1970,  89%  were  Black; 
8%  other;  and  3%  were  White.  All  of  this 
housing  is  located  in  census  tract  231.  In 
contrast,  55.3%  of  the  persons  living  in 
census  tract  230  (Bayview  and  Silver  Ter- 
race) were  Black  compared  to  69%  of  the 
total  population  in  South  Bayshore. 

In  1970  the  Black  population  in  San 
Francisco  was  96,078,  an  increase  of  29% 
since  1960.  This  represents  a rate  of  in- 
crease 2%  higher  than  that  of  South  Bay- 
shore.  Therefore,  the  data  clearly  indicates 
that  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  South  Bay- 
shore,  reflects  the  national  trend  of  Whites 
leaving  the  city  for  the  suburbs,  and  the 
central  cities  increasing  their  numbers  of 
non-Whites.  What  should  be  noted  is  that 
South  Bayshore  is  not  increasing  its  per- 
centage of  Blacks  in  the  population  as  fast 
as  is  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Age 

In  1970,  South  Bayshore  had  a high  con- 
centration of  its  population  in  the  school 
age  categories  5-17  years  and  15-24  years, 
comprising,  respectively,  24  and  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  At  the  same 


time,  in  San  Francisco,  14%  of  the  popula- 
tion falls  into  the  5-17  year  category.  The 
years  between  age  25  and  54  are  usually 
considered  the  prime  employment  years. 
In  1970,  31%  of  the  South  Bayshore  pop- 
ulation was  in  this  age  bracket  while  38% 
of  San  Francisco’s  population  fell  into  the 
same  category.  This  indicates  a somewhat 
lower  number  of  South  Bayshore  residents 
in  the  prime  employment  category.  This  is 
not  a significant  difference  as  it  relates  to 
housing.  In  contrast,  7%  of  the  South  Bay- 
shore  population  was  age  65  and  over 
compared  with  14%  of  the  San  Francisco 
population.  Future  proposed  senior  citizen 
housing  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  in 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Redevelop- 
ment area  would  alter  the  percentage  of 
persons  age  65  and  over  in  the  South  Bay- 
shore. 


Household  and  Family  Size 

Families  tend  to  be  larger  in  South  Bay- 
shore  than  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
The  average  family  size  in  1970  for  the 
South  Bayshore  was  4.2,  while  in  San 
Francisco  it  was  3.2.  This  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  single-family  home  charac- 
ter of  South  Bayshore  in  contrast  to  the 
apartment  living  which  characterizes  much 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  1970,  27%  of  all  South  Bayshore  fam- 
ilies were  female-headed,  in  contrast  to 
17%  of  all  San  Francisco  families.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  the  differences  in  the 
percentages  of  female-headed  families  be- 
tween census  tracts.  Although  27%  of 
South  Bayshore  families  were  female- 
headed in  1970,  many  of  the  tracts  are 
closer  to  the  City  percentage  of  female- 
headed households,  17%  i.e.,  census 
tracts  230,  232,  233  and  610;  and  these 
tracts  represent  over  half,  or  53%,  of  the 
families  in  South  Bayshore.  The  highest 
concentration  of  female-headed  families  is 
in  tracts  231,  234  and  609,  representing 
approximately  30%  of  South  Bayshore 
families.  Table  C compares  the  number  of 
female-headed  families  in  South  Bayshore 
by  census  tract  as  compared  to  the  number 
in  San  Francisco.  An  important  thing  to 
consider  in  interpreting  this  data  is  that 
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neighborhoods  in  which  there  is  a signifi-  grammed  to  have  high  percentages  of 

cant  amount  of  public  housing  are  pro-  female-headed  families. 


TABLE  C 

Female-Headed  Families 
South  Bayshore  and  San  Francisco 
1970 


Families 


Female- 

Headed  Families 


% of  Female- 
Headed  Families 


San  Francisco 

164,436 

27,264 

17 

South  Bayshore 

7,047 

1,918 

27 

Census  Tracts: 

230 

2,204 

288 

13 

231 

1,951 

883 

43 

232 

967 

153 

15.8 

233 

213 

42 

19.7 

234 

797 

320 

40 

606 

414 

127 

30 

608 

47 

17 

36 

609 

68 

43 

63 

610 

386 

45 

11 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Income  But  this  figure,  like  those  pertaining  to  the 

The  majority,  (60%),  of  South  Bayshore  female-headed  households,  varies  by  cen- 

families  earned  less  than  $10,000  in  1970.  sus  tract  as  indicated  in  Table  D. 

TABLE  D 

Family  Income 

South  Bayshore  and  San  Francisco 
1970 


All  Families 

Under 

$4,000- 

$8,000- 

$10,000 

Median 

$4,000 

$7,999 

$9,999 

and  Over 

Income 

San  Francisco 

$165,342 

14% 

21% 

12% 

53% 

$10,503 

South  Bayshore 

$7,156 

23% 

25% 

12% 

40% 

N/A 

Census  Tracts: 

230 

2,251 

11% 

22% 

11% 

68% 

10,860 

231 

1,967 

33% 

33% 

11% 

23% 

5,776 

232 

1,037 

16% 

23% 

13% 

48% 

9,444 

233 

232 

11% 

18% 

16% 

55% 

10,316 

234 

792 

38% 

25% 

11% 

28% 

5,804 

606 

367 

41% 

29% 

16% 

14% 

5,250 

608 

29 

13% 

27% 

10% 

50% 

9,833 

609 

68 

87% 

13% 

2,455 

610 

383 

6% 

15% 

13% 

66% 

12,763 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 
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In  census  tracts  230,  232,  233  and  610, 
the  median  family  incomes  were  close  to  or 
above  the  median  family  income  in  San 
Francisco.  These  census  tracts  include  the 
majority,  54%,  of  the  South  Bayshore  fam- 
ilies. Particular  circumstances  and  housing 
patterns  explain  much  of  the  lower  median 
incomes  for  other  South  Bayshore  census 
tracts.  Specifically,  in  census  tract  231, 
the  majority  of  the  housing  consists  of 
either  public  housing  or  temporary  war 
housing,  which  indicates  limited  income; 
census  tract  234  also  includes  a public 
housing  project,  i.e.,  Alice  Griffith  Gar- 
dens. Residents  of  census  tract  606  were 
primarily  military  personnel,  accounting 
for  the  low  reported  median  income  of 
$2,168  in  1970.  According  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment  Agency,  the  income 
of  families  in  Redevelopment  housing  oc- 
cupied since  1970  ranges  from  some  type 
of  public  assistance  to  annual  incomes  of 
$6,000  to  $9,000  with  30-40%  qualifying 
for  rent  subsidies.  Persons  living  in  public 
housing  (4  projects  in  census  tract  231,  1 
project  in  census  tract  234)  have  very  low 
incomes  and  are  also  often  receiving  some 
form  of  public  assistance.  Temporary  war 
housing  families  also  have  low  incomes. 
These  factors  account  for  the  low  annual 
family  income  in  census  tract  231  and 
somewhat  in  census  tract  234. 

Education 

The  educational  attainment  of  South 
Bayshore  residents  has  shown  some  im- 
provement over  the  last  decade,  but  has 
remained  lower  than  that  recorded  for  San 
Francisco  residents.  Table  E compares  the 
educational  attainment  of  persons  age  25 
and  over  in  South  Bayshore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1960  and  1970. 

Most  noticeable  is  the  gain  in  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  in  South 
Bayshore  as  compared  to  the  City.  South- 
Bayshore,  with  28%,  has  almost  reached 
the  City  average  of  29%.  The  disparity  is 
much  greater  in  comparing  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  attain  education  beyond 
high  school.  San  Francisco’s  population 
with  education  beyond  high  school  grew 
from  24%  to  33%,  a 9%  increase,  while 
South  Bayshore’s  population  grew  from 
9%  to  13%,  a 4%  increase.  The  disparity 


between  San  Francisco  and  South  Bay- 
shore  had  grown  by  5%  over  the  decade 
between  1960  and  1970.  This  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  quality  education  in  the  commu- 
nity, which  results  in  low  educational  at- 
tainment, as  well  as  the  fact  that  many 
residents  tend  to  leave  the  area  when  they 
obtain  higher  education. 


TABLE  E 

Educational  Attainment 
Persons  Age  25  and  Over 
South  Bayshore  and  San  Francisco 
1960  and  1970 


1960 

1970 

High  School  Graduates 

South  Bayshore 

20% 

28% 

San  Francisco 

27% 

29% 

Beyond  High  School 

South  Bayshore 

9% 

13% 

San  Francisco 

24% 

33% 

Source:  1960  and  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Occupation  and  Unemployment 

How  educational  attainment  and  income 
are  reflected  in  the  occupation  of  South 
Bayshore  residents  is  detailed  in  Table  F. 
This  1970  information  is  the  most  recent 
available. 

Only  9%  of  South  Bayshore  residents 
were  employed  in  the  (a)  Professional  and 
Technical  and  (b)  Managerial,  Administra- 
tive and  Proprietary  categories  as  con- 
trasted to  24^o  for  the  entire  City.  The 
percentage  of  South  Bayshore  residents 
and  San  Francisco  residents  employed  in 
the  Clerical  category  were  similar,  i.e., 
25%  and  29%,  respectively.  In  contrast, 
17%  of  South  Bayshore  residents  were 
employed  as  Operatives  and  Transporta- 
tion Equipment  Operatives,  as  opposed  to 
10%  in  San  Francisco.  Also,  significant 
contrast  existed  in  the  Service  Workers  cat- 
egory: South  Bayshore,  22%  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 14%.  This  clustering  of  South  Bay- 
shore  residents  employed  in  the  lower  oc- 
cupational categories  reflects  the  lower  ed- 
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ucational  attainment,  traditional  minority 
employment  patterns  and  unequal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  South  Bayshore  resi- 
dents’ employment  was  largely  in  what 
are  sometimes  termed  “secondary”  occu- 
pations as  opposed  to  “primary”.  These 
secondary  occupations  traditionally  pay 
lower  rates  and  have  higher  rates  of  turn- 
over than  their  primary  counterparts. 

The  1970  Census  indicated  a 17.4% 
unemployment  rate  in  South  Bayshore 
for  combined  male  and  female  workers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
San  Francisco  was  6%.  Since  1970,  how- 
ever, several  factors  have  occurred  to 
drastically  increase  South  Bayshore  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  that  of  the  City  in 
general.  First,  the  Naval  Shipyard  closed 
in  1973  causing  a loss  of  over  5,000  jobs. 
Also,  the  entire  country  has  suffered  an 
economic  recession.  In  September,  1975, 
the  California  Employment  Develop- 
ment Department  reported  a 10.7%  unem- 
ployment rate  for  greater  San  Francisco; 
no  data  was  available  on  South  Bayshore 
alone  or  on  the  BVHPMNA.  Based  on  the 
clustering  of  occupations  in  the  “secon- 
dary” categories,  the  high  percentage  of 
minority  population,  the  closing  of  the 

TABLE  F 
Occupations 

South  Bayshore  and  San  Francisco 
1970 


South  Bayshore 


San  Francisco 

Total  Employed  318,311 

100% 

9,317 

100% 

Professional  & Technical 
Managerial,  Administrative, 

18% 

6% 

& Proprietary 

8% 

3% 

Sales  Workers 

7% 

3% 

Clerical 

29% 

25% 

Craftsmen  & Foremen 
Operatives  & Transport 

8% 

12% 

Equipment  Operatives 

10% 

17% 

Laborers 

4% 

10% 

Service  Workers 

14% 

22% 

Private  Household  Workers 
Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 

2% 

2% 

Naval  Shipyard  and  the  South  Bay- 
shore’s  youthful  population,  it  can  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  current  South  Bay- 
shore  unemployment  rate  is  much  higher 
than  the  San  Francisco  rate  of  10.7%  — 
perhaps  as  high  as  35  to  40%.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  consider,  when  interpreting  unem- 
ployment data,  that  it  is  based  on  persons 
who  register  with  the  Employment  Devel- 
opment Office  or  are  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  this  allows  for  serious  undercounting 
of  actual  employment  in  communities  such 
as  South  Bayshore. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

In  1960,  five  percent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco population  lived  in  South  Bayshore. 
By  1970  South  Bayshore  residents  com- 
prised only  4.2%  of  the  San  Francisco  pop- 
ulation, but  14%  of  the  net  acreage  and 
5.8%  of  the  residential  acreage.  South 
Bayshore  is  a low  density  district  com- 
pared to  San  Francisco.  In  South  Bayshore 
there  were  9.43  persons  per  net  acre  and 
56.49  persons  per  residential  acre  in  1970. 
By  contrast,  San  Francisco  had  31.67  per- 
sons per  net  acre  and  79.19  persons  per 
residential  acre  in  1970. 

In  analyzing  the  demographic  data  re- 
ported in  the  1970  Census,  certain  facts 
are  clear.  Most  of  South  Bayshore  is 
underdeveloped  and/or  used  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  purposes.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  resides  in  the  Bret  Harte, 
Silver  Terrace,  Bayview,  and  Hunters 
Point  neighborhoods  (census  tracts  230, 
231 , 232  and  234).  There  are  extreme  dif- 
ferences between  the  populations  that  live 
in  the  privately  owned  residential  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  public,  temporary  war 
and  Redevelopment  housing  in  the  Hun- 
ters Point  neighborhood  and  Alice  Griffith 
Gardens  (census  tracts  231  and  234).  In 
both  of  these  instances,  income  is  a con- 
trolling factor  for  eligibility  for  housing. 

Historically,  the  South  Bayshore  has  been 
characterized  as  a Black  “ghetto,”  with 
a maximum  of  problems:  low  income,  low- 
ering property  values,  unemployment,  un- 
skilled workers,  racial  segregation  and 
female-headed  households.  Unfortunately, 
the  positive  aspects,  which  have  always 
been  there,  have  often  been  overlooked. 
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The  statistics  as  reported  in  the  1970 
Census  describe  a community  of  diverse 
neighborhoods  with  many  positive  attri- 
butes and  contrasts.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  contrast,  census  tract  231, 
which  contains  most  of  the  public  housing 
(Hunters  Point),  and  which  tends  to  give 
the  whole  area  a certain  image,  and  census 
tract  232  (Bayview/ Silver  Terrace),  which 
is  more  typical  of  the  entire  area,  are  selec- 
ted for  analysis  in  this  section.  Census 
tract  231  contains  32%  of  the  housing  units 
in  South  Bayshore;  census  tract  230  con- 
tains 28%.  Therefore,  comparing  census 
tracts  231  and  230  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  South  Bayshore  popula- 
tion. (The  Bret  Harte  and  the  rest  of  Bay- 
view  neighborhoods  present  demographic 
profiles  similar  to  the  Bayview/Silver  Ter- 
race neighborhoods  in  census  tract  (230). 
In  all  of  these  neighborhoods  property 
values  tend  to  be  rising,  which  is  not  a phe- 
nomenon found  in  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods. This  will  be  discussed  later  in 
the  study. 

In  1976,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Housing  Authority,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  ap- 
proximately 6,643  persons  lived  in  public, 
temporary  war,  or  Redevelopment  housing 
in  census  tracts  231  and  234.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  26%  of  the  total  esti- 
mated 1975  South  Bayshore  population  of 
26,028.  Therefore,  approximately  74%  of 
the  residents  lived  in  the  privately  owned 
residential  neighborhoods.  This  clearly 
points  out  that  the  BVHPMNA  should  not 
be  characterized,  and  unfortunately  stig- 
matized, by  Hunters  Point.  Table  G illus- 
trates this  point. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Hunters  Point 
residents  (census  tract  231)  live  in  publicly 
owned  rental  units.  By  contrast,  no  persons 
live  in  publicly  owned  rental  units  in  Bay- 
view  (census  tract  230)  and  only  32%  of  the 
units  are  renter  occupied.  Bayview/Silver 
Terrace  has  32%  renter  occupied  units,  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  City’s  74%. 

Large  differences  also  exist  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  Hunters  Point  and  Bay- 
view/Silver Terrace  neighborhoods,  i.e., 


TABLE  G 

COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  OF 
DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  - 
1970 

Bayview/Silver  Terrace, 
Hunters  Point  and  San  Francisco 


Bayview  / Silver  T errace 
(Census  Tract  230) 


Population  8,823 

% Black  55.3 

% 5-19 

Years  of  Age  10.5 

# of  Families  2,204 

% Female 
Headed 

Families  13.0 

Median 

Family 

Income  $10,860 


Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Hunters  Point  San  Francisco 
(Census  Tract  231 ) 

9.152  715,674 

89.6  13.4 

17.0  1.4 

1,951  164,436 

43.0  16.0 

$5,776  $10,503 


89.6%  and  55.3%  Black  population,  respec- 
tively. Although  these  percentages  are  far 
above  the  City  average  of  14%,  Bayview/ 
Silver  Terrace’s  55.3%  Black  population 
does  not  classify  it  as  a “Black  ghetto.’’ 
Also,  though  17%  of  the  Hunters  Point 
residents  are  of  school  age  (5-19  years) 
only  10.5%  of  Bayview/Silver  Terrace’s 
residents  fall  into  this  category— below  the 
14%  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

While  43%  of  the  families  in  Hunters 
Point  are  female-headed,  only  13%  of  the 
families  in  Bayview/Silver  Terrace  are 
female-headed.  This  is  3%  below  the  per- 
centage in  the  City.  The  median  income 
for  Bayview/Silver  Terrace,  $10,860,  is 
above  the  City’s  median  income  average  of 
$10,503  in  1970;  by  contrast  the  median 
income  in  Hunters  Point  was  $5,776,  well 
below  the  City  median.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  the  income  in  the  Hunters  Point 
neighborhood  is  heavily  influenced  by  the 
income  criteria  for  residence  in  public 
housing.  Comparisons  and  contrasts  be- 
tween neighborhoods  and  sections  of  the 
BVHPMNA  will  be  further  described  and 
analyzed  throughout  this  section,  BAY- 
VIEW-HUNTERS  POINT  TODAY. 
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The  Housing 


Location,  Amount  and  Age 

Residential  development  in  South  Bay- 
shore,  which  includes  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  Model  Neighborhood  Area  (BVHP- 
MNA),  took  place  on  the  rising  slopes  of 
the  three  hills  and  the  flatlands  between 
hills.  Industry  spread  inland  from  the  Bay 
and  between  neighborhoods.  About  80% 
of  South  Bayshore  is  zoned  for  commercial 
and  industrial  use  as  illustrated  by  the  zon- 
ing map.  The  main  privately-owned  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  are  Bayview  (parts 
in  census  tracts  230,  231,  232,  233  and 


234),  Silver  Terrace  (census  tract  230), 
Bret  Harte  (census  tract  234  and  610)  and 
Little  Hollywood  (census  tract  610).  Cen- 
sus tract  232  includes  Hunters  Point, 
which  is  primarily  public,  temporary  war 
and  now  Redevelopment  Agency  housing, 
and  part  of  Bayview  in  the  flatlands.  Public 
housing  is  also  located  in  census  tracts 
234  and  609.  Table  H presents  information 
on  the  number  of  housing  units,  the  per- 
centage of  occupancy  and  the  year  the 
structures  were  built  in  San  Francisco  and 
South  Bayshore  in  1970. 


TABLE  H 


HOUSING  UNITS  AND 
YEAR  OF  CONSTRUCTION  - 1970 
San  Francisco  and  South  Bayshore 

CENSUS  TRACTS 


San  Francisco  South  Bayshore  230  231  232  233  234  606 


609  610 


All  Year  Round 
Housing  Units 


310,383 

5.2% 


1965-1968 
1960-1964 
1950-1959 
1940-1949 
1 939-Earl  ier 


8,863 

4.3% 

91 

(1%) 

125 

(1.5%) 

477 

(5.3%) 


2,208  2,446  1,231  287  984  491  48  82  486 

29%  5.9%  3.4%  2.6%  3.5%  7.3%  17.7%  4.1% 

32  28  14  3 11.5  5 .5  1 5 

6 6 79 

42  6 12  11  10  14  30 

91  85  42  36  213  4 10 

377  580  139  32  201  15  35  29 

1,077  1,144  381  65  197  310  4 6 172 

1,215  631  651  143  363  73  44  37  245 


Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 
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At  the  time  of  the  1970  Census  there 
were  8,863  year-round  housing  units  with 
4.3%  unoccupied  in  South  Bayshore;  San 
Francisco  had  an  unoccupied  rate  of  6%. 
South  Bayshore  housing  units  represented 
2.6%  of  the  housing  units  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Additionally,  from  1960  to  1970,  the 
“vacancy  and  for  sale’’  rate  of  residential 
structures  dropped  from  1.6%  to  .6%  in 
South  Bayshore.  Housing  was  most  con- 
centrated in  census  tract  230  (Silver  Ter- 
race) and  231  (Hunters  Point  and  part  of 
Bayview)  with  32%  and  28%,  respectively. 

South  Bayshore  housing  was  of  the  low 
density,  primarily  single  family  type,  as 
illustrated  by  the  low  population  density  in 
residential  areas.  South  Bayshore  had 
56.49  persons  per  residential  acre  in  1970; 
San  Francisco,  79.19. 

Thirty  eight  percent  of  South  Bayshore 
housing  was  built  before  1939,  and  another 
34.7%  during  the  war  years  1940-1949. 
This  is  also  the  period  when  the  temporary 
war  and  public  housing  was  built  in  the 
Hunters  Point  neighborhood  (census  tract 
231).  Residential  building  continued,  but 
at  a slower  rate,  from  1950-1959;  15.5%  of 
the  structures  were  built  during  this  per- 
iod. From  1960-1964,  a four-year  period, 
477  new  structures  were  built.  Building 
continued  between  1965  and  1968  at  an 
even  slower  rate;  125,  or  1 .5%  of  the  hous- 
ing structures  were  built  during  this 
period.  From  1969  to  March,  1970,  a per- 
iod of  only  one  year,  construction  contin- 
ued with  91  new  structures;  but  79  of  these 
were  on  the  Naval  Base.  From  observation, 
additional  residences  have  been  built  in 
South  Bayshore  since  1970.  Vacant  parcels 
remain  in  the  area  for  further  residential 
development  as  described  in  the  Block 
Condition  Survey  and  illustrated  on 
the  Vacant  Parcels  Map.  South  Bayshore 
also  lost  about  1,273  housing  units  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  partly  as  a result  of 
the  demolition  of  temporary  war  housing. 

Since  1970,  300  units  of  Redevelopment 
housing  have  been  built  and  occupied  in 
Hunters  Point  (census  tract  231).  During 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  1 ,401  occupied  units  in  South 
Bayshore:  the  Naval  Shipyard  closed  in 
1973,  vacating  558  units  in  census  tract 
606;  demolition  in  the  India  Basin  Redevel- 


opment Project  caused  the  loss  of  93  units 
in  census  tract  608;  and  750  units  of  tem- 
porary war  housing  were  demolished  in 
census  tract  231.  This  accounts  for  a net 
loss  since  1970  of  approximately  1,100 
occupied  units,  or  13%,  in  South  Bay- 
shore.  However,  if  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  builds  the  1 ,200  additional  units  it 
has  projected  in  the  Hunters  Point  Rede- 
velopment Project,  there  will  be  no  net 
housing  loss. 

Owner  Occupancy  and  Home  Value 

South  Bayshore  has  one  of  the  highest 
owner  occupancy  rates  in  the  City,  44%, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  San  Fran- 
cisco owner  occupancy  rate  of  25.8%. 
When  the  public  and  military  housing  is 
subtracted,  the  owner  occupancy  rate  is  an 
amazing  67%.  Table  I presents  data  on 
owner  occupancy,  home  value  and  income 
for  San  Francisco  and  South  Bayshore  in 
1970. 

The  median  home  values  in  South 
Bayshore  ($20,000  to  $24,100),  were  slight- 
ly lower  than  the  City  median  home  value 
of  $28,1000.  As  might  be  expected,  home 
value  compared  positively  with  median  in- 
come when  the  percentage  of  owner  occu- 
pied units  was  taken  into  consideration.  In 
interpreting  this  data,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  public  (census  tracts  231,  234 
and  609),  and  military  (census  tract  606) 
housing  in  South  Bayshore. 

Renter  Occupancy  and  Rent 

Fifty  four  percent  (54%)  of  the  occupied 
housing  units  in  South  Bayshore  were  rent- 
al units  in  1970,  as  compared  with  74.2% 
for  San  Francisco.  Rental  units  were  most 
concentrated  in  cesus  tracts  231  (85%), 
234  (62%), 606  (100%),  and  609  (100%). 
These  census  tracts  also  contained  the 
South  Bayshore  public  and  military 
housing  in  1970.  Table  J summarizes  the 
data  on  renter  occupancy,  publicly  owned 
rental  units,  contract  rent  and  income  for 
San  Francisco  and  for  South  Bayshore. 

Median  contract  rent  in  South  Bayshore 
was  $89  in  1970  — far  below  the  City 
median  rent  of  $135.  The  data  in  Table  J 
provides  helpful  information  in  analyzing 
this  phenomenon.  Again,  the  unusually 
low  median  rents  were  reported  in  the 
census  tracts  where  public,  temporary, and 
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TABLE  I 


OWNER  OCCUPANCY,  HOME  VALUE 
AND  INCOME -1970 
San  Francisco  and  South  Bayshore 


Occupied  Housing 
Units 

Owner  Occupied 
Units 

% Owner  Occupied 
Units* 

Median  Home 
Value 

Median  Income 


San  South 

Francisco  Bayshore  230 

251,174  8,601  2,729 

76,202  3,967  1 ,698 

25.8  62.1 


231  232  233 

2,309  1,190  270 

347  702  139 

15  60  51.5 


CENSUS  TRACTS 

234  606  608 

960  520  63 

362  8 

37.7  12.6 


609  610 

79  481 

369 
76.7 


$28,100 

$10,503 


N/A  $24,100 
N/A  $10,860 


$21,700  $22,400 
$ 5,776  $ 9,444 


$22,300  $22,500 
$10,316  $ 5,804 


$20,000 

$3,634  $ 5,400 


$23,200 
$2,618  $10,717 


* Percentage  of  owner  occupied  South 
Bayshore  housing  units  discounting 
publicly  owned,  Redevelopment  and 
military  housing  is  approximately  67%. 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 


TABLE J 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  RENTAL  UNITS, 

RENTAL  OCCUPANCY,  CONTRACT  RENT  AND  INCOME  - 1970 
San  Francisco  and  South  Bayshore 


San  South 
Francisco  Bayshore  230 

Occupied  Housing 

Units  295,174  8,601  2,729 


231  232 

2,309  1,190 


CENSUS  TRACTS 
233  234  606 

270  960  520 


608 

63 


Renter  Occupied 
Units 


197,283  4,634  871  1,876 


406 


117 


553  512 


51 


73 


97 


% Renter  Occupied 

Units  74.2  54  32 


40  48  62  100 


87  100  13 


Publicly  Owned 

Housing  Units*  7,168  2,823 

(2.4%)  (32%) 


520 


73 

(92%) 


Median  Contract 
Monthly  Rent 

Median  Income 


$ 89  $ 116  $ 64 

N/A  $10,869  $5,776 


$ 116  $ 125  $ 82 

$9,444  $10,316  $5,804 


$ 57 

$3,634 


$77  $ 72  $ 124 

$5,400  $2,618  $10,717 


* Information  furnished  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Housing  Authority  and  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 
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military  housing  were  located.  Rents  here 
were  controlled. 

To  further  illustrate  the  impact  on 
median  rent  of  public  and  temporary  war 
housing,  the  present  (1975)  rent  schedule 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Housing 
Authority  housing  (1,333  units),  in  census 
tracts  231  and  234,  averages  $65.83.  Addi- 
tionally, rents  ranged  from  $49  to  $54,  and 
sometimes  lower,  in  the  temporary  war 
housing  (870  units  in  1970;  120  units  in 
1975)  located  in  census  tract  231.  Public, 
Redevelopment,  and  temporary  war  hous- 
ing are  further  described  and  analyzed  in 
the  part  entitled  “Housing  Programs’’. 
Therefore,  deleting  public,  military  and 
temporary  war  housing,  median  contract 
rents  for  South  Bayshore,  i.e.,  $116.  to 
$128,  are  only  slightly  lower  than  the  City 


median  rents  of  $135. 

Unit  Size  and  Overcrowding 

The  median  number  of  rooms  per  hous- 
ing unit  in  South  Bayshore  was  4.5,  some- 
what higher  than  the  median  number  of 
rooms  per  unit  in  San  Francisco,  (4),  in 
1970.  This  correlates  with  the  higher  mean 
family  size  in  South  Bayshore  (4.4  as  com- 
pared to  3.54  in  San  Francisco). 

If  1 .01  persons  or  more  per  room  is  used 
as  an  indicator  of  overcrowding,  South 
Bayshore  had  much  more  overcrowding 
than  San  Francisco;  18%  compared  to  7%. 
Here  again,  as  Table  K illustrates,  the 
census  tracts  where  public  housing  and 
temporary  war  housing  were  located  (cen- 
sus tracts  231 , 234  and  609)  had  the  most 
overcrowding. 


TABLE K 

MEDIAN  ROOMS,  OVERCROWDING  AND  FAMILY  SIZE  - 1970 
San  Francisco  and  South  Bayshore 


Year-round 
Housing  Units 


Median  Number 
of  Rooms 


Occupied  Housing 
Units 


San  South 
Francisco  Bayshore 


310,364  8,970 


4.0  4.5 


295,174  8,601 


230  231  232 

2,807  2,446  1,231 

4.9  4.3  5.0 

2,729  2,309  1,190 


CENSUS  TRACTS 
233  234  606 

277  994  558 

4.7  4.6  3.9 

270  960  520 


608  609  610 

63  93  501 

4.5  4.9  5.0 

63  79  481 


1.01  or  more 
Persons  per 

Room  7%  18%  12%  30%  14%  8%  22%  10%  14%  20%  13% 


Mean  Size  of 

Family  3.53  4.4  3.72  4.94  4.29  — 4.43  2.75  — 4.72  — 

(Est.) 


Source:  1970  United  States  Census. 
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The  Block  Condition  Survey 

A “windshield”  Block  Condition  Survey 
was  conducted  of  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  Model  Neighborhood  Area 
(BVHPMNA);  the  Silver  Terrace  and  Little 
Hollywood  neighborhoods  were  also  in- 
cluded. The  Survey  was  conducted  coop- 
eratively by  Dukes-Dukes  and  Associates 
and  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Community  Development  Corporation  in 
late  1975.  Commercial  and  industrial  struc- 
tures were  observed  and  their  general  con- 
dition and  appearance  noted;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  do  a thorough  commercial/ 
industrial  condition  survey.  Rather,  efforts 
were  focused  on  residential  neighborhoods 
where  information  seemed  most  needed. 
The  Survey  reports  residential  structures, 
while  the  census  reports  units. 

The  data  collected  on  vacant  lots  includes 
the  predominantly  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  Third  Street.  The  same  is  true 
for  judgments  on  blocks  requiring  major, 
minor  or  no  improvement.  The  public  hous- 
ing, Redevelopment  areas  and  the  Naval 
Base  were  also  deleted  from  statistical 
treatment;  they  were  observed  and  notes 
taken  on  their  general  condition.  Table  L, 
“BVHP  Block  Condition  Survey  - 1975” 
summarizes  the  information  collected. 

Residential  and  Third  Street  blocks  were 
observed  and  each  block  judged  to  need 


major,  minor,  or  no  improvement.  These 
judgments  were  based  on  the  general 
soundness  of  structures;  paint  condition; 
landscaping;  condition  of  fences,  garages, 
porches  and  windows;  vacant  lot  condition; 
presence  of  unsightly  structures;  etc.  Thir- 
teen percent  (13%)  of  the  blocks  surveyed 
in  the  MNA  were  judged  in  need  of  major 
repair;  65%  minor  repair,  and  25%  no 
repair.  Census  tracts  that  varied  most  from 
the  MNA  average  of  13%  in  need  of  major 
repair  were  census  tract  232  with  27%  in 
need  of  major  repair,  and  census  tract  609 
where  57%  needed  major  repair.  There 
was  general  agreement  among  the  percent- 
age of  blocks  judged  to  require  minor 
repair  and  the  MNA  average  of  65%. 
These  were  census  tracts  230,  232,  233, 
609  and  610,  falling  below  the  MNA  aver- 
age, and  census  tracts  231  and  234  falling 
above  the  MNA  average.  The  public  and 
temporary  war  housing  are  also  located 
in  census  tracts  231  and  234.  This  Block 
Condition  data  is  graphically  illustrated  on 
the  BVHP  Block  Condition  Map. 

Four  hundred  forty  three  (443)  blocks 
were  surveyed  in  the  BVHPMNA  and  block 
condition  data  was  collected  and  tabulated. 
Four  hundred  fifty  (450)  additional  blocks 
of  industrial  and  redevelopment  areas  and 
public  land  were  also  surveyed,  observed 
and  notations  were  made;  statistical  data 


TABLE  L 


BVHP  BLOCK  CONDITION  SURVEY  - 1975* 


Residential  Neighborhoods  and  Third  Street 


CENSUS  TRACTS  AN 
230  231  232 


N E IG 


OO  DS 


29 


Amount  of  Repair  Needed 


30 


Bill  DUKES- DUKES  & ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


was  not  collected  in  these  areas,  and  the 
information  is  not  reflected  in  Table  K.  A 
total  of  4,965  residential  structures  were 
counted  in  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point.  The 
majority  of  the  privately  owned  residential 
structures  were  found  in  census  tracts  230 
(40%),  231  (10%),  232  (22%),  234  (12%), 
and  610  (9%).  These  census  tracts  include 
the  Bayview,  Silver  Terrace,  Bret  Harte 
and  Little  Hollywood  neighborhoods. 

One  of  the  factors  which  contributes 
heavily  to  the  general  appearance  of  a 
neighborhood,  and  is  also  an  indicator  of 
care,  is  the  condition  of  the  paint.  There- 
fore, data  was  collected  on  the  paint  condi- 
tion of  residential  structures  of  the  total 
BVHPMNA.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
MNA  residential  structures  were  judged  to 
have  good  paint;  census  tracts  230,  231, 
232,  234,  and  610  were  similar  to  this  MNA 
average.  Census  tracts  233  and  609  had  a 
lower  number  of  residential  structures 
where  the  paint  was  judged  in  good  condi- 
tion, 43%  and  10%  respectively.  Nineteen 
percent  (19%)  of  the  residential  structures 
in  the  MNA  were  judged  to  have  faded 
paint.  Again,  census  tracts  230,  231,  232, 
234  and  610  were  similar  to  the  MNA 
average,  and  census  tracts  233  and  609  had 
a higher  percentage  of  structures  with 
faded  paint,  i.e.  40%  and  70%.  Thirteen 
percent  (13%)  of  the  residential  structures 
in  the  MNA  were  judged  to  have  peeling 
paint,  with  most  of  the  census  tracts  having 
similar  percentages.  Exceptions  were  cen- 
sus tract  610,  where  4%  of  the  structures 
were  judged  to  have  peeling  paint,  and 
census  tract  609,  with  20%  so  judged.  In 
summary,  68%  of  the  residential  structures 
in  the  BVHPMNA  were  judged  to  have 
good  paint  and  32%  were  judged  to  have 
faded  or  peeling  paint. 

Three  hundred  and  five  (305)  vacant  lots 
were  identified  in  residential  areas  and 
along  Third  Street  in  the  BVHPMNA.  The 
majority  of  these  were  identified  in  census 
tracts  230  (76  vacant  lots),  and  232  (41 
vacant  lots).  These  two  census  tracts  con- 
tain all  of  the  Silver  Terrace  and  most  of 
the  Bayview  neighborhoods.  The  Bret 
Harte  neighborhood  had  69  vacant  lots 
identified  in  census  tracts  234  and  610.  The 
locational  relationships  of  vacant  parcels  in 
BVHP  residential  areas  are  graphically  il- 


lustrated on  the  Vacant  Parcels  Map.  The 
data  and  information  on  vacant  residential 
parcels  will  be  further  discussed  and  anal- 
yzed in  the  section  describing  recom- 
mended programmatic  activities  for  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

Residential  neighborhoods  in  South  Bay- 
shore  account  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
land.  The  major  residential  neighborhoods 
are  Bayview,  Silver  Terrace,  Bret  Harte, 
Little  Hollywood  and  Hunters  Point.  Hunt- 
ers Point  housing  is  predominantly  publicly 
owned  and  renter  occupied.  For  purposes 
of  summary  and  analysis  of  South  Bayshore 
housing,  each  neighborhood’s  housing  will 
be  described  drawing  generalizations  from 
the  1970  U.S.  Census  and  the  Block  Condi- 
tion Survey.  The  Block  Condition  Map 
indicates  blocks  requiring  major,  minor 
and/or  no  improvements.  The  Vacant  Par- 
cels Map  indicates  vacant  parcels  by  block. 
Tables  H through  L in  this  section  summa- 
rize housing  data  and  information.  The 
publicly  owned  and  Redevelopment  hous- 
ing are  not  included  for  analysis  but  de- 
scribed in  the  section  entitled  “Housing 
Programs’’. 

The  largest  South  Bayshore  neighbor- 
hood is  Bayview,  which  can  be  divided  into 
the  areas  east  and  west  of  Third  Street. 
Bayview  West  is  on  level  ground  and  con- 
tains the  earliest  housing  in  the  district, 
some  almost  a century  old.  Many  homes 
require  rehabilitation  because  of  their  age; 
there  is  evidence  that  residents  attempt  to 
maintain  their  property.  The  encroaching 
industrial  area  is  sometimes  a blighting 
influence.  Vacant  parcels  are  available  for 
residential  development.  Bayview  East 
spreads  from  the  India  Basin  Industrial 
Park  around  the  base  of  the  Hunters  Point 
ridge  into  South  Basin.  It  is  a visually 
homogenous  residential  neighborhood  with 
wide  unlandscaped  streets,  and  generally 
soupd  but  undistinguished  housing.  Most 
of  the  homes  were  built  between  1950,  and 
many  before  1939.  Few  of  the  blocks  in 
Bayview  East  require  major  improvement; 
approximately  90%  require  minor  im- 
provement, often  because  of  the  age  of  the 
structures;  two  block  clusters  which  border 
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the  South  Basin  industrial  area  need  major 
improvement.  Seven  block  clusters  in  Bay- 
view  East  had  three  or  more  vacant  parcels, 
and  ten  had  two  or  more.  There  is  space  for 
infill  residential  development. 

Silver  Terrace  contains  the  most  recent 
residential  development  in  South  Bayshore, 
especially  around  its  upper  boundaries. 
Most  of  the  neighborhood  gives  a visual 
impression  of  well  maintained  homes,  with 
little  evidence  of  blight  and  deterioration. 
Although  much  of  the  area  requires  minor 
improvement,  this  is  usually  the  result  of 
one  or  two  homes  on  a block  that  require 
repair.  One  block  cluster  bordering  Ap- 
parel City  requires  major  improvement. 
Vacant  parcels  are  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  infill  development. 

The  Bret  Harte  Neighborhood  is  located 
at  the  base  of  Bayview  Hill  and  has  out- 
standing climate.  It  is  an  older  residential 
neighborhood  of  generally  sound,  single- 
family dwellings.  Many  of  the  homes  have 
been  beautifully  landscaped.  The  Block 
Condition  Survey  judged  two  pockets,  one 
east  and  one  west  of  Third  Street,  to 
require  major  improvement.  Both  of  these 
pockets  bordered  on  industrial  areas.  This 
neighborhood  had  the  highest  concentra- 


tion of  vacant  parcels  available  for  resident 
tial  development  in  South  Bayshore. 

Little  Hollywood  is  physically  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  South  Bayshore,  between 
the  South  Bayshore  Freeway  and  industrial 
land.  This  small  neighborhood  contains 
single  family  stucco  structures  which  are 
well  maintained.  No  blocks  were  found  to 
need  major  improvement,  and  two-fifths 
required  no  improvement.  Only  twelve  va- 
cant parcels  were  in  this  neighborhood; 
indicating  minimal  space  for  infill  residen- 
tial development. 

In  summary,  South  Bayshore  is  an  older, 
single  family,  owner  occupied  residential 
area.  The  homes  are  generally  stucco,  with 
many  of  the  older  structures  having  wood 
siding.  Scattered  throughout  the  area,  are 
pockets  of  deterioration,  most  often  the 
oldest  homes  or  those  bordering  on  indus- 
trial areas.  Deterioration  is  also  evident  in 
the  areas  contiguous  to  Third  Street.  The 
Block  Condition  Survey  located  over  three 
hundred  vacant  parcels,  indicating  ample 
space  for  spot  residential  development. 
Few  vacancies  were  found.  Except  for  the 
public  housing,  there  was  a notable  lack  of 
multi-family  housing  available  except  close 
to  Third  Street.  Small  residential  units 
were  also  at  a minimum. 
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The  Housing  Programs 


Currently  there  are  three  major  housing 
programs  taking  place  in  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Community.  These  pro- 
grams are  the  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency’s  Hunters  Point  Project;  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority’s  Target 
Project  Program  (TPP);  and  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Non-Profit  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation’s  Housing  Assist- 
ance Program.  The  housing  activities  of 
the  aforementioned  agencies  and  organi- 
zations are  classified  into  four  categories: 
home  purchase,  new  construction,  mod- 
ernization, and  rehabilitation.  This  section 
will  discuss  these  activities  in  detail  by 
agency  designation. 

Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  Navy  purchased  from  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  its  47  acre  ship  repair 
facility  located  at  the  water’s  edge  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hunters  Point  ridge. 
During  the  construction  of  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard the  eastern  portion  of  the  slope  was 
chipped  away  to  provide  fill  to  create  addi- 
tional flat  land  for  shipyard  facilities.  The 
remaining  land  on  the  ridge  was  purchased 
from  private  individuals  and  temporary 
housing  was  constructed  by  the  Navy  to 
provide  housing  for  the  shipyard  workers. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Navy  relin- 
quished the  temporary  housing  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  which  in  turn  assigned 
the  operation  to  the  Housing  Authority.  As 
the  war  occupants  dispersed,  they  were 
replaced  by  Housing  Authority  tenants 
with  very  low  incomes,  and  who  were 
mostly  Black. 

Through  the  intervening  years  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  replaced  many  of  the  tempo- 
rary structures  with  permanent  public 
housing.  These  units  were  also  occupied 
by  low-income  families.  This  further  rein- 
forced the  negative  image  of  the  area  and 
thus  halted  the  Housing  Authority’s  effort 


to  completely  replace  the  temporary  units 
with  permanent  ones.  The  blighting  influ- 
ence of  the  temporary  housing  on  the  area 
and  the  increasing  need  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  safe  and  sanitary  low-income 
housing  units  gave  rise  to  the  need  for 
some  positive  public  action.  So  in  the  early 
1960’s,  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency  was  requested  to  develop  a worka- 
ble solution  to  the  problem  of  removing 
approximately  1,900  units  of  temporary 
war  housing.  On  December  23,  1963,  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  formal- 
ly designated  Hunters  Point  as  a Redevel- 
opment Area. 

The  original  Hunters  Point  Redevelop- 
ment Project  Area  contained  134  acres. 
The  temporary  war  housing  site  consisted 
of  114  acres.  About  14  acres  of  the  project 
area  were  located  in  the  contiguous  private 
residential  area.  The  Hunters  Point  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program  (NDP)  pro- 
posed to  develop  approximately  1 ,900  units 
of  private  housing  with  the  accompanying 
amenities,  i.e.  parks,  recreation  facilities, 
schools,  religious  institutions  and  conven- 
ience shopping  facilities.  Of  the  total  1 ,900 
units,  approximately  1,275  were  reserved 
for  households  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes. 

The  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Pro- 
ject is  being  developed  in  Phases  1,11,  and 
III.  By  so  sequencing  the  project  only  one 
relocation  move  is  required.  For  instance, 
Phase  I development  occurred  on  existing 
vacant  land.  Six  hundred  households  were 
relocated  from  the  temporary  housing  to 
the  new  housing,  creating  600  units  of 
vacant  temporary  housing  to  be  demolished 
for  Phase  II  development.  The  same  proc- 
ess will  be  repeated  in  Phase  II,  creating 
the  vacant  units  to  be  demolished  for  Phase 
III  construction.  This  project  has  been  u- 
nique  in  that  all  of  the  major  decisions, 
ranging  from  the  selection  of  consultants, 
to  circulation,  to  community  amenities,  to 
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urban  design  considerations,  were  collabo- 
rative decisions  by  the  San  Francisco  Rede- 
velopment Agency  and  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing  Committee. 

Phase  I of  the  project  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1975,  and  resulted  in  the 
development  of  300  units.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 120  units  were  reserved  for 
the  section  23  leasing  program  and  the 
remainder  became  section  236  multi-family 
assisted  housing.  During  1975,  Unit 
Homes,  alOO-unit  redevelopment  complex, 
was  converted  into  a cooperative.  Phase  II 
construction  is  now  underway  and  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  by  April,  1976.  Phase 
II  will  consist  of  600  units,  all  of  which  are 
being  developed  under  the  new  section  8 
program. 

Phase  III  construction  is  scheduled  at  a 
later  date.  Approximately  600  units  will  be 
built  during  this  phase.  Unit  mix  has  not 
been  fully  decided  upon,  but  some  senior 
citizen  housing  is  a possibility. 

San  Francisco  Housing  Authority 
Target  Project  Program  (TPP) 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  awarded  approxi- 
mately 15  million  dollars  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Housing  Authority  to  imple- 
ment a Target  Project  Program  (TPP).  The 
TPP  will  be  implemented  in  Harbor  Slope, 
Hunters  Point  “A”,  Hunters  Point  “B”, 
and  Hunters  View  housing  projects,  all  of 
which  are  located  on  the  Hunters  Point 
Ridge,  and  in  the  Alice  Griffith  Gardens 
Public  Housing  Project  located  near  the 
Bret  Harte  neighborhood.  Some  1 ,321  units 
are  involved  in  this  comprehensive  rehabil- 
itation/modernization effort.  A total  of  192 
units  are  to  be  demolished. 

The  TPP  focuses  equally  on  both  the 
“hardware”  and  “software”  problems  of 
public  housing.  In  regard  to  hardware,  the 
TPP  modernization  effort  will  include  the 
rehabilitation  of  plumbing  and  electrical 
systems,  revision  of  the  heating  systems 
from  gas  space  heaters  to  a forced  air 
system,  complete  kitchen  remodeling  in- 
cluding new  cabinets,  countertops,  sinks, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  and  washing  machine 
hookups,  the  complete  replacement  of 
floors,  interior  and  exterior  painting,  and 
other  needed  physical  improvements.  This 


will  include  the  expansion  of  existing  units 
to  accommodate  larger  households,  as  1970 
Census  data  indicates  overcrowding  in  the 
public  housing  areas. 

A total  of  five  community  multi-purpose 
centers,  one  for  each  participating  public 
housing  project,  will  be  constructed.  These 
centers  will  contain  a community  meeting 
room  with  kitchen  facilities,  a laundromat, 
child  day-care  center  for  project  residents, 
and  in  four  instances,  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments for  resident  Assistant  Managers  who 
will  provide  around-the-clock  security  for 
the  facilities. 

Approximately  79.9  acres  of  land  are 
scheduled  for  major  landscaping  treat- 
ment. Items  included  in  the  site  land- 
scaping are  expected  to  correct  serious 
erosion  problems;  curbs  and  retaining  walls 
to  prevent  future  erosion;  new  stairs  and 
walks  to  reflect  actual  circulation  paths; 
new  shrubbery;  new  play  areas  for  tots  and 
young  adults;  new  street  signs,  sitting 
areas,  etc.;  and  new  off-street  parking 
facilities.  Currently,  1,129  public  housing 
units  are  scheduled  to  be  rehabilitated 
during  1976.  The  remaining  192  units  will 
be  demolished. 

The  demolition  of  192  units  is  called 
“selective”  demolition /modernization. 
These  units  are  being  eliminated  from  the 
high-density  family  projects,  resulting  in 
an  improvement  in  living  enviornment  and 
a reduction  in  the  over-concentration  of 
subsidized  housing.  Approximately  200  al- 
locations of  section  8 scattered-site  housing 
units  will  serve  as  replacements.  These 
units  will  be  scattered  throughout  the  City. 

I n regard  to  “software’  ’ , the  TPP  focuses 
on  those  human  elements  the  lack  of  which 
is  as  devastating  as  deteriorating  housing. 
These  elements  include  improved  security, 
tenant  organization  and  participation,  skill 
development  and  employment  enhance- 
ment, staff  sensitivity  training,  and  im- 
proved tenant/community  services. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Cdmmunity  Development  Corporation 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Community  Development  Corporation 
(BVHPCDC)  was  organized  in  September, 
1965.  The  Corporation  was  organized  to 
provide  the  community  with  an  alternative 
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The  Community 
Facilities 


Community  facilities  are  an  important 
amenity  to  any  neighborhood,  and  either 
add  to  or  subtract  from,  the  quality  of 
neighborhood  life.  In  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing existing  South  Bayshore  facilities 
are  described:  schools,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  public  health  centers,  police 
and  fire  stations,  the  public  library  and 
neighborhood  and  community  centers.  In 
some  instances,  proposed  community  facil- 
ities are  described.  Existing  community 
facility  locations  are  indicated  on  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Map. 

Schools 

Students  enrolled  in  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Schools  do  not  necessarily  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools.  Students  are  bussed 
to  schools  outside  of  their  neighborhoods 
when  necessary,  to  provide  racial  balance. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  public  school  students  are  Black, 
many  of  them  go  to  school  in  other  neigh- 
borhoods. At  the  elementary  school  level, 
for  instance,  over  half  of  the  students 
attend  schools  outside  of  the  neighborhood. 

Eight  public  elementary  schools  are  lo- 
cated in  South  Bayshore.  Table  M lists  the 
neighborhood  schools,  the  year  they  were 
built  and  their  neighborhood  location.  The 
locations  are  indicated  on  the  Community 
Facilities  Map. 

Another  elementary  school  is  planned  in 
the  Hunters  Point  neighborhood  to  compli- 
ment the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment 
Project. 

Presently,  Jedediah  Smith  which  was 
under  enrolled  is  used  to  house  students 
from  throughout  the  city  whose  schools  are 
in  the  process  of  being  “earthquake- 
proofed.”  The  future  use  of  Jedediah  Smith 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 


The  two  parochial  elementary  schools  in 
South  Bayshore  are  St.  Paul  of  the  Ship- 
wreck, located  at  Jamestown  and  Jennings, 
and  All  Hallows,  located  on  Lane  in  the 
Bayview  neighborhood.  These  parochial 
elementary  schools  serve  about  one-fourth 
of  the  South  Bayshore  elementary  school 
population. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
have  been  included  in  a plan  to  maximize 
racial  balance  since  1974.  Nevertheless, 
most  South  Bayshore  junior  high  students 
continue  to  attend  Pelton  Junior  High,  the 
only  junior  high  school  in  South  Bayshore, 
or  Portola  Junior  High,  located  north  of  the 
district. 

There  is  no  senior  high  school  located  in 
South  Bayshore.  The  majority  of  South 
Bayshore  high  school  students  attend 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  located  near 
McLaren  Park,  or  Mission  High  School  in 
the  Mission  district.  Because  of  the  inte- 
gration policy,  many  students  are  assigned 
to  other  high  schools  throughout  the  city  to 
maximize  racial  balance. 

Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Col- 
lege, a post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tion, provides  counseling,  college  prepara- 
tory classes,  and  accredited  college 
courses.  Burnett  Elementary  School  serves 
as  the  BVHP  Community  College  Facility 
in  the  evenings.  Currently,  six  to  seven 
hundred  students  are  being  served  by  the 
BVHP  Community  College. 

The  Hunters  Point  Skills  Center  is  lo- 
cated on  Third  Street  near  Carroll,  and  is  a 
component  of  the  San  Francisco  Commu- 
nity College  District.  The  facility,  opened 
in  1975,  has  a capacity  of  about  200  stu- 
dents and  provides  classroom  instruction 
in  four  major  areas:  Health-related,  Cleri- 
cal, Freight  and  Transportation,  and  Basic 
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Education.  Placement  assistance  and  coun- 
seling are  available.  The  Skills  Center  com- 
pliments the  Hunters  Point  Community 
College  program,  which  focuses  on  college- 
level  courses. 


TABLE  M 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Carver 

Burnett 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Drew 
Candlestick  Cove 


Parks  and  Recreation  Areas 

Public  developed  park  and  recreation 
areas  in  South  Bayshore  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Gilman  Playground  - This  playground  is 
located  next  to  Bret  Harte  Elementary 
School  and  serves  the  Bret  Harte  neigh- 
borhood. 


Mini-Parks  - One  mini-park  is  located  on 
land  leased  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  the  vicinity  of  Palou  Avenue 
and  Phelps  Street.  Another,  smaller, 
mini-park  is  located  at  Palou  and  the 
Southern  Embarcadero  Freeway  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Silver  Terrace  neigh- 
borhood. 

Candlestick  Stadium  - The  stadium  is  a 
commercial  sports  facility  used  for  major 
league  baseball  and  football.  The  stadium 
is  also  used  for  entertainment  and  other 
large  audience  events. 

The  Joseph  Lee  and  Milton  Meyer  fleet 
reation  Centers  are  the  only  two  recreation- 
al facilities  which  have  activity  rooms  and  a 
gymnasium.  Joseph  Lee  is  located  on  a 
small  site  at  Oakdale  Avenue  and  Mendell 
Street.  Milton  Meyer  is  a well-equipped 
recreation  building  and  includes  a play 
field  and  outdoor  court  space.  This  facility 
is  located  on  the  eastern  end  of  Hunters 
Point  Ridge  at  Kiska  and  Reardon  Roads. 
Milton  Meyer  serves  the  Hunters  Point 
neighborhood. 

Recreational  and  park  areas  that  are 
proposed  or  in  the  process  of  development 
include: 


Bayview  Playground  - This  playground  is 
located  on  Third  Street  between  Carroll 
and  Armstrong.  The  only  swimming  pool 
in  South  Bayshore  is  located  on  the  play- 
ground. A tragic  drowning  resulted  in  the 
pool’s  closing  in  1974.  The  pool  is  still 
closed,  but  a cover  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  pool  re-opened. 

Silver  Terrace  Playground  - This  play- 
ground is  located  on  Silver  Avenue  and 
Bayshore  Boulevard  and  serves  the  Silver 
Terrace  neighborhood. 

Palou-Jennings  Playground  - This  play- 
ground opened  in  1972  and  includes  flat 
play  and  passive  recreation  areas.  Hunt- 
ers Point  residents  are  served  by  this 
facility  of  approximately  three  and  one 
half  acres.  An  official  name  has  not  been 
decided  upon. 

Ridgetop  Plaza  - An  acre  and  a half  plaza 
has  been  recently  developed  in  the  Hunt- 
ers Point  Redevelopment  Project.  The 
plaza  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  pro- 
ject, north  of  Whitney  Young  Circle. 


Bayview  Park  - A 26  acres  land  parcel  on 
the  northern  side  of  Bayview  Hill  is  desig- 
nated for  a park.  The  land  is  currently 
gated  off  and  unimproved  and  undevel- 
oped. Presently,  access  is  difficult  and 
discouraged,  although  a road  to  allow 
access  is  proposed. 

Candlestick  Shoreline  State  Park  - This 
state  park  will  provide  a large  recreational 
area  for  residents  of  South  Bayshore  and 
surrounding  areas.  The  park  will  be  lo- 
cated along  the  shoreline  from  the  south 
side  of  Yosemite  Canal  around  Candle- 
stick Point  to  the  spot  where  Harbor  Road 
intersects  with  the  southbound  access  to 
U.S.  Highway  101 . 

South  San  Francisco  Opera  House  and 
Plaza  - Two  plazas  are  planned  in  con- 
junction with  the  restoration  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Third  and  Mendell.  Funds  have 
been  allotted  for  this  purpose.  The  Opera 
House  will  also  function  as  a community 
center. 
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Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Youth 
Park  - Community  residents  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  planning  of  a com- 
munity park  on  the  land  made  available 
by  the  removal  of  temporary  classrooms 
adjacent  ot  the  Drake  School.  This  park 
will  serve  the  Hunters  Point  Neighbor- 
hood. 

Ridgetop  Park  - Under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  a 
four  acre  park  is  planned  in  the  Hunters 
Point  neighborhood  on  the  south  side  of 
Whitney  Young  Circle.  Final  design  is  not 
completed,  and  the  area  is  presently 
fenced. 

Galvez  Play  field  - This  eight  acre  parcel 
has  been  acquired  at  Fairfax  Avenue  and 
Mendell  Avenue,  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Pro- 
ject. When  fully  developed,  the  play- 
ground is  to  include  sports  playfields, 
passive  recreation  areas,  and  landscaped 
slopes. 

Public  Health 

Public  health  facilities  in  the  South  Bay- 
shore  area  are  relatively  complete,  with 
some  facilities  located  within  the  district 
and  some  in  nearby  districts.  In  this  sec- 
tion, each  of  the  facilities  providing  health- 
related  services  will  be  described. 

The  majority  of  existing  South  Bayshore 
health  services  are  a result  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program.  South  Bayshore  public 
health  facilities  include  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Health  Clinic  (District  #3);  the 
Southeast  Bayview  Mental  Health  Center; 
the  John  Hale  Mental  Health  Service;  the 
BVHP  Methadone  Treatment  Program;  the 
Ambulatory  Health  Care  Facility;  the 
BVHP  Family  Planning  Clinic;  and  the 
BVHP  Supplementary  Food  Program. 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Health  provides  health  services  to  the 
South  Bayshore  district  at  its  clinic  located 
on  Silver  Avenue  near  San  Bruno,  outside 
the  South  Bayshore  boundaries.  This  clinic 
provides  a complete  range  of  outpatient 
services. 

The  Southeast  Bayview  Mental  Health 
Center,  operated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Health  Department,  is  located  in 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital.  This  facil- 


ity, although  outside  the  South  Bayshore, 
provides  service  to  South  Bayshore  resi- 
dents. This  is  a complete  mental  health 
treatment  center  with  both  inpatient  and 
outpatient  services. 

The  John  Hale  Mental  Health  Service  is 
located  on  Third  and  Carroll.  Services  pro- 
vided include  individual  and  group  psychi- 
atric therapy,  family  counseling  and  chil- 
dren’s psychiatric  services.  There  is  also  a 
drop-in  clinic  for  emergency  situations. 

The  BVHP  Methadone  Treatment  Pro- 
gram is  located  on  Jennings  near  Carroll. 
This  is  a methadone  maintenance  program 
for  drug  addicts  in  Southeast  San  Fran- 
cisco. Supportive  services  are  available  to 
clients. 

The  Ambulatory  Health  Care  Facilities. 
Corporation  provides  several  health  serv- 
ices including  transportation  and  home 
health  care,  a woman’s  clinic  and  a well 
baby  clinic.  The  facility  is  located  on  Third 
Street  near  Quesada. 

Comprehensive  family  planning  services 
are  offered  by  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Family  Planning  Clinic.  The  clinic  is  lo- 
cated on  Third  Street  near  LaSalle.  Serv- 
ices include  counseling,  consultation,  med- 
ical examinations,  family  planning  educa- 
tion, abortion  referral  and  the  dispensing 
of  birth  control  medication  and  devices. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Supplementary  Food  Program  is  operated 
by  the  San  Francisco  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization in  Bayview-Hunters  Point.  The 
office  is  located  on  Third  Street  near  Palou 
and  provides  supplementary  food  to  pre- 
and  post-natal  mothers  and  babies. 

Police  and  Fire  Station 

South  Bayshore  is  served  by  the  Potrero 
Police  District  housed  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern end  of  the  district  at  Twentieth  and 
Third  Streets.  The  facility  is  old  and  obso- 
lete; its  location  raises  doubt  as  to  its 
ability  to  provide  quality  police  service  to 
South  Bayshore.  The  South  Bayshore  Study 
recommended  that  a new  police  facility  be 
constructed  at  a central  location  within  the 
South  Bayshore  district. 

Three  firestations  provide  service  to 
South  Bayshore.  Engine  Station  #25  is 
located  on  Third  Street  and  Arthur  Avenue. 
Engine  Company  #11  and  Truck  #17  are 
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located  at  Shatter  Avenue  and  Ingalls 
Street.  The  third  station  which  services  the 
district  is  located  just  outside  South  Bay- 
shore’s  boundaries  on  Silver  Avenue  near 
San  Bruno  Avenue. 

Public  Library 

Anna  E.  Walden  Library,  a branch  public 
library,  was  opened  in  1969.  It  is  a new  and 
attractive  facility  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  Street  and  Revere  Avenue. 
The  library  houses  a collection  of  over 
30,000  volumes  and  also  serves  as  a com- 
munity facility. 

Neighborhood  and  Community  Centers 

Whitney  Young  Community  Center  is 
the  only  neighborhood  or  community  center 
in  South  Bayshore.  It  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment 
Project.  This  facility  was  built  in  1974  and 
houses  such  programs  as  the  Joint  Housing 
Committee;  Young  Community  Develop- 
ers; the  Growth  and  Development  Program 
- a program  for  mentally  retarded  children; 
and  art  and  cultural  programs.  The  Center 
is  operated  by  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

A major  community  center  complex  was 
recommended  by  the  South  Bayshore  Study 
and  the  Third  Street  Planning  Study.  This 
complex  was  to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oakdale  Avenue  and  Mendell  Street  be- 
tween Newcomb  and  Palou  Avenue,  an 
area  of  traditional  community  interest.  The 
anchor  of  this  proposed  community  com- 
plex is  the  South  San  Francisco  Opera 
House,  built  in  1888  and  the  only  surviving 
pre-fire  San  Francisco  theater.  The  build- 
ing has  been  designated  as  an  historical 
landmark  and  is  currently  being  restored 
under  an  historic  preservation  grant. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  existing 
community  facilities  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly, thereby  confirming  the  fact  that 
previous  facilities  were  inadequate. 

Presently,  the  integration  plan  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  School  System  makes 


it  difficult  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  neigh- 
borhood schools,  as  students  are  often  not 
attending  their  neighborhood  school.  The 
future  use  of  Jediah  Smith  is  undecided; 
Pelton  Junior  High  is  the  most  underuti- 
lized in  the  city,  with  enrollment  under 
50%  of  its  capacity. 

Parks  and  recreation  areas  are  scattered 
throughout  the  district,  but  maintenance 
tends  to  be  a problem.  Many  parks  and 
recreation  areas  are  just  proposals,  while 
others  are  in  the  process  of  being  devel- 
oped. Community  residents,  already  in- 
volved in  the  planning  of  the  proposed 
facilities,  also  continue  to  advocate  addi- 
tional ones. 

Public  health  facilities  include  the  full 
range  of  services,  i.e.,  clinics,  family  plan- 
ning, mental  health,  counseling,  supple- 
mental food  and  drug  abuse.  However,  no 
hospital  exists  in  the  South  Bayshore  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  the  future  of  many  of  the 
existing  health  facilities  depends  on  alter- 
native funding  when  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram comes  to  an  end. 

The  public  library  is  conveniently  located 
on  Third  Street  and  is  available  for  com- 
munity use. 

The  police  station  that  serves  the  district 
is  neither  in  the  district  nor  centrally  lo- 
cated. The  building  is  old,  and  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  renovation  and/or  a 
more  central  location  within  the  South  Bay- 
shore  district.  This  is  especially  important 
to  consider  in  light  of  the  fact  that  an 
increase  in  population  can  be  expected  in 
the  future. 

The  renovation  of  the  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  House,  and  that  of  its  compli- 
mentary facilities,  will  provide  an  attrac- 
tive, centrally  located  community  center 
complex.  The  Whitney  Young  Community 
Center,  located  in  Hunters  Point,  needs 
assessment  regarding  the  adequacy  of  its 
programs.  As  part  of  the  TPP,  neighbor- 
hood activity  rooms  will  be  built  and  oper- 
ated within  each  of  the  renovated  public 
housing  projects.  The  continued  support 
and  involvement  of  local  citizens  is  most 
important  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  all  community  facilities. 
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excellent  to  poor.  The  industrial  structures 
in  the  best  condition  are  predominately 
located  in  the  South  Basin  area  west  of 
Third  Street  between  Williams  and  Paul. 
Typical  structures  in  this  area  are  large 
and  seemingly  permanent.  Most  of  the 
industrial  structures  east  of  Third  Street  in 
the  South  Basin  area  are  small,  steel  and 
concrete  or  metal  buildings.  They  do  not 
seem  stable  in  most  cases,  and  there  is  a 
high  vacancy  rate.  Although  manufactur- 
ing contributes  significantly  to  the  econom- 
ic activity  of  this  section  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, much  of  the  area  is  devoted  to 
salvage  yards,  outdoor  lumber  storage, 
warehousing  and  distribution  operations. 

The  Apparel  City  section  is  industrial 
and  can  be  characterized  as  visually  unat- 
tractive, but  relatively  well-maintained  and 
economically  viable.  Warehousing,  distri- 
bution and  some  light  manufacturing  are 
the  major  activities. 

Major  Proposed  Projects 

Several  projects  are  proposed  for  the 
BVHPMNA  which,  if  implemented,  would 
have  a significant  economic,  social  and 
physical  impact.  These  are:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  India  Basin  Industrial  Park; 
the  construction  of  an  Executive  Park  near 
Candlestick  Park;  the  reopening  of  the 
Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a special  development  zone 
north  of  Islais  Creek  to  be  known  as  East- 
shore  Park;  and  the  creation  of  the  Candle- 
stick Shoreline  State  Park.  The  location  of 
these  proposed  projects  are  indicated  on 
the  Proposed  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Projects  Map. 

The  successful  development  of  any  one 
of  the  above  proposals  will  have  a general- 
ly beneficial  and  potentially  profound  im- 
pact on  the  BVHP  area.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  area’s  residents  and  their  represent- 
ative organizations  to  work  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  these  projects.  Why  and 
how  this  might  be  done  is  described  in  the 
Community  Development  Corporation:  A 
Catalyst  For  Neighborhood  Improvement. 

The  India  Basin  Industrial  Park.  The  hoped- 
for  India  Basin  Industrial  Park  was  pro- 
posed in  1965  and  approved  as  an  urban 
redevelopment  project  by  the  Department 


of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
and  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors in  1967.  It  is  situated  on  125.5  acres 
west  of  Third  Street  and  south  of  Arthur 
Avenue.  At  the  time  of  designation,  the 
area  contained  109  industrial  and  commer- 
cial establishments  employing  1,400  peo- 
ple. For  the  most  part,  the  area  has  been 
cleared;  soil  compaction  and  site  prepara- 
tion have  been  underway  on  the  reclaimed 
land. 

Although  a principal  objective  of  the 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park  Project  as  de- 
fined in  the  redevelopment  proposal  ac- 
cepted by  HUD  and  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors is  to  provide  job  opportunities  by 
attracting  labor  - intensive  industries,  no 
new  industrial  investment  has  occurred 
since  approval  nine  years  ago.  The  plan  for 
the  India  Basin  Industrial  Park  envisions  a 
modern,  well-landscaped  and  efficiently 
used  area  providing  50  to  60  jobs  per  acre, 
or  3,600  to  4,300  jobs  in  all. 

Land  use  was  planned  for  the  park  in  the 
following  allocations: 

Streets  27.1  acres 

F reeway  1 7 . 6 acres 

Net  land 80.8  acres 

Total  125.5  acres 

The  redevelopment  plan  establishes 
strict  standards  for  development,  including 
architectural  standards,  off-street  parking, 
floor  area  ratios,  height  limits,  and  set- 
backs. The  plan  provides  4.5  acres  for 
business  and  retail  services  such  as  offices, 
restaurants  and  banks.  Warehouses  and 
other  low-intensive  employment  ventures 
are  prohibited. 

San  Francisco  Executive  Park.  An  execu- 
tive park  is  proposed,  but  has  not  been 
approved,  for  the  area  south  of  Bayview 
Hill  adjacent  to  Candlestick  Park  and  north 
of  Harney  Road.  The  area  is  currently 
zoned  for  industrial  use,  a designation 
which  would  prevent  construction  of  this 
commercial  project. 

The  executive  park  proposal  is  for 

925.000  square  feet  of  office  space  with 

200.000  square  feet  for  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. Two  15  story  office  buildings  would 
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be  the  most  dominant  feature,  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proposed  project  is  com- 
posed of  2,  3 and  4 story  buildings. 

The  park  would  provide  an  estimated 
220  construction  jobs  over  a period  of  six 
years  for  a total  of  1 ,300  man  years.  Upon 
its  completion,  some  4,900  jobs  would  be 
provided  in  the  project,  mostly  in  clerical 
and  other  office  functions.  The  project  is 
proposed  on  privately  owned  land  and  is  to 
be  privately  financed.  The  City’s  tax  reve- 
nue on  the  parcel  is  projected  to  increase 
upon  completion  of  the  project  from  the 
present  $7,000  to  $1 ,785,000. 

The  current  master  plan  for  the  South 
Bayshore  district  proposed  this  site  for 
residential  development,  with  up  to  700 
homes  and  accompanying  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  shopping. 

Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard.  The  Hunt- 
ers Point  Naval  Shipyard  played  a key  role 
in  the  development  of  Southeast  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1867,  the  first  privately  owned 
drydock  in  the  Pacific  Coast  was  built  at 
the  Point.  Eventually,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  developed  the  shipyard  and  sold 
it  to  the  Navy  in  1939.  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  18,000  people  worked  at  the  yard 
and  many  settled  in  the  BVHP  neighbor- 
hood. The  Shipyard  was  deactivated  in 
1973.  jit n 1974,  the  Navy  agreed  to  retain 
title  to  the  property,  but  to  lease  it  to 
private  industry.  That  same  year,  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Sedway  and  Cooke  was 
commissioned  by  the  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Mayor’s  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Development  (OED)  to 
prepare  a study  of  optional  uses  for  the 
Yard.  This  study  endorsed  most  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  A Prelimi- 
nary Report  on  the  Reuse  of  the  Hunters 
Point  Shipyard  prepared  in  late  1973  by  the 
City  Planning  Department-.  These  studies, 
and  subsequent  work  by  the  Mayor’s  OED 
project,  recommended  the  re-establish- 
ment of  shipbuilding  and  repair  work  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  Yard.  They  also  call  for 
the  development  of  light  industry,  public 
recreational  facilities,  private  housing  and 
new  commercial  activity  in  other  parts  of 
the  Yard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  closing  of  the 
shipyard  was  a major  blow  to  the  economy 


of  the  BVHP  area.  However,  the  yard,  with 
its  highly  developed  infrastructure  and  its 
access  to  deep  water,  offers  a major  oppor- 
tunity to  redevelop,  and  to  a certain  extent 
reconstitute,  the  economic  structure  of 
Southeast  San  Francisco. 

Eastshore  Park.  Eastshore  Park  was  origi- 
nally conceived  as  a massive  development 
project  to  take  place  between  Islais  Creek 
and  China  Basin,  from  the  waterfront  to 
Interstate  280  in  its  southern  area  and  to 
U.S.  Highway  101  (the  James  Lick  Ex- 
pressway) at  its  northernmost.  In  mid-1974, 
the  proposal  envisioned  the  creation  of  a 
public-purpose,  privately  financed  devel- 
opment corporation  which  would  issue  rev- 
enue bonds  to  develop  public  facilities, 
industrial  and  commercial  areas,  and  spark 
the  development  of  5,300  low  density 
homes.  Eastshore  Park  was  to  provide 
$432  million  worth  of  new  business  facili- 
ties, 22,000  permanent  jobs  and  $22  million 
in  additional  annual  taxes.  When  the  bonds 
were  paid  off,  title  to  the  project’s  proper- 
ties was  to  pass  to  the  City. 

Because  it  did  not  prove  possible  to 
launch  quite  so  large  a project  at  the  time, 
its  advocates  had  to  reappraise  the  under- 
taking. They  now  believe  that  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  area  and  are  working 
on  a new  plan.  The  geographic  area  in- 
volved overlaps  the  BVHP  for  only  a few 
blocks  between  Islais  Creek  and  Army 
Street.  Nonetheless,  plans  for  Eastshore 
Park  could  effect  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  evolution  of  the  BVHP  area  in  a 
major  way.  The  entire  Third  Street  en- 
trance corridor  to  the  BVHP  neighborhood 
lies  in  the  Eastshore  Park  project  area.  Its 
redevelopment  would  help  to  ease  the 
physical  and  psychological  isolation  of 
Southeast  San  Francisco. 

Candlestick  Shoreline  State  Park.  The  es- 
tablishment of  Candlestick  Shoreline  State 
Park  will  have  important  effects  on  the 
economic  climate  of  the  BVHP  neighbor- 
hood, although  it  cannot  be  viewed  for  its 
economic  ramifications  alone. 

The  park  has  been  approved  and  lands 
are  under  acquisition  along  the  shoreline 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Yosemite  Canal 
around  Candlestick  Point  to  the  spot  where 
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Harney  Road  intersects  with  the  south- 
bound access  to  U.S.  Highway  101.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  the  Candlestick 
Cove  shoreline  north  of  the  Yosemite  Canal 
up  to,  and  including  some  of,  the  Hunters 
Point  Shipyard  should  be  added  to  the 
State  Park. 

Two  major  economic  effects  can  be  ex- 
pected with  completion  of  the  Park.  Ad- 
jacent land  will  become  more  valuable  and 
more  suitable  both  economically  and  phys- 
ically to  residential  rather  than  industrial 
use.  Furthermore,  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  business  development  in  rec- 
reational services  should  result,  particular- 
ly in  those  related  to  marine  activities. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

Historically,  Southeast  San  Francisco  has 
been  regarded  as  the  logical  area  for  the 
City’s  industrial  expansion.  The  official 
policy  of  the  City,  including  that  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Mayor’s  Office 
of  Economic  Development  (OED),  the  City 
Planning  Department  and  the  San  Francis- 
co Redevelopment  Agency,  is  that  indus- 
trial expansion,  particularly  in  labor-inten- 
sive endeavors,  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  BVHP  area. 

But  reality  has  taken  little  notice  of 
official  policy.  Preparation  for  the  India 
Basin  Industrial  Park  has  perforce  elimi- 
nated jobs  in  the  hope  of  creating  new, 
expanded  employment  opportunities.  The 
closing  of  the  Naval  Shipyard  removed 
another  major  source  of  employment.  In 
other  sections  of  the  district,  real  estate 
“Available”  signs  are  much  in  evidence  on 
industrial  buildings. 

This  decline  in  industrial  employment  is 
part  of  a citywide  trend;  it  is  not  unique  to 
the  area.  A recent  survey  by  the  Mayor’s 
OED  revealed  that  during  the  20  year 
period  from  1952  to  1972  total  industrial 
employment  in  the  City  declined  by  11.8% 
from  158,917  to  140,002  jobs.  The  number 
of  industrial  establishments  declined  from 
7,104  to  5,745,  or  19.1  %.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  BVHP,  with  30%  of  the 
City’s  industrially  zoned  land,  should  now 
show  some  negative  results  from  thetrend. 

Reasons  for  this  trend  are  not  germain  to 
this  study.  However,  it  is  germain  that  the 
trend  compounds,  and  will  continue  to 


compound,  the  key  problems  of  underde- 
velopment and  obsolescence  in  BVHP. 
These  problems  are  not  characteristics  of 
the  district  so  much  as  they  are  results  of 
larger  economic  and  political  trends  beyond 
the  control  of  residents  and  interested  or- 
ganizations. Outside  political  and  economic 
trends  cannot  be  altered  at  the  neighbor- 
hood level,  but  they  can  be  recognized  as 
realities  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

In  past  studies,  much  has  been  made  of 
the  potential  for  industrial  development  to 
be  realized  in  the  BVHP  area.  Before  ecol- 
ogy became  a serious  issue,  reclaiming  the 
Bay  for  industrial  use  seemed  an  excellent 
idea.  Street  patterns  were  laid  out  under 
water.  A new  Bay  Bridge,  the  Southern 
Crossing,  was  planned,  as  was  the  Hunters 
Point  Freeway.  Today,  it  is  doubtful  that 
even  a parkway  will  be  built  along  the  right- 
of-way  where  the  freeway  was  to  have 
been  constructed.  The  bridge  is  an  impos- 
sibility. These  through  traffic  arteries  were 
to  pull  industrial  traffic  off  the  streets  of 
the  neighborhood  while  simultaneously  in- 
creasing the  marketability  of  industrially 
zoned  land  by  increasing  its  accessability. 
The  freeway  and  the  bridge  were  not  built; 
nor  has  the  anticipated  industrial  develop- 
ment occurred. 

The  result  is  that  the  BVHP  area  has  a 
major  oversupply  of  underdeveloped  in- 
dustrially zoned  land.  The  district  is  zoned 
for  a major  increase  in  industrial  activity, 
but  the  trend  has  proved  to  be  in  the  other 
direction. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  Third  Street 
will  dominate  the  commercial  life  in  BVHP. 
While  there  is  a string  of  commercial  activ- 
ity on  South  Bayshore,  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  life  support  system  of  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. Economic  activity  along  Third 
Street  is  essential  to  the  residential  viabili- 
ty of  the  entire  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
commercial  life  on  Third  Street  is  that  it 
has  survived  for  many  years  and  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  survive.  Third 
Street  is  not  a glamour  street,  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  become  one.  However, 
it  does  have  solid  potential  for  residential 
and  commercial  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment. Over  50%  of  the  retail  sales  trans- 
acted on  Third  Street  are  with  residents  of 
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the  BVHP  area  and  a significant  percent- 
age are  with  residents  of  the  immediately 
adjacent  areas.  These  businesses  have  con- 
tinued to  survive  despite  the  area’s  popula- 
tion decreases  over  the  past  20  years. 
Economically,  Third  Street  reflects  the  im- 
age of  the  entire  BVHP  area;  it  is  an  image 
of  mixed  uses,  of  underdevelopment  and  of 
deferred  maintenance. 

Merchants  on  Third  Street  must  contend 
with  certain  negatives.  Memories  of  the 


civil  disturbances  of  the  1960’s  linger.  So 
do  the  resultant  measures  such  as  barred 
doors  and  windows.  Parking  is  inadequate 
and  shopping  locations  are  stretched  out 
along  more  blocks  than  shoppers  will  walk 
without  returning  to  their  cars.  Although 
there  is  a high  volume  of  through  traffic, 
conditions  are  not  enticing  enough  to  en- 
courage passing  commuters  to  stop  and 
shop.  However,  most  of  these  problems 
can  be  remedied. 
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Neighborhood 

Improvement 


The  description  and  analysis  of  what 
exists  in  Bayview-Hunters  Point  today  has 
identified  many  of  the  areas  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Neighborhood  improvement 
needs  became  evident  through  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  information  and  data. 
This  section  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT continues  the  process  of  planning 
for  the  restoration  and  revitalization  of 
Bayview-Hunters  Point,  or  South  Bayshore. 
The  data  and  information  represents  the 
nuts  and  bolts;  the  NEIGHBORHOOD  IM- 
PROVEMENT part  includes  the  design 
and  strategies  that  create  the  working  ma- 
chine. 

This  part  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  “An  Analysis  of  Needs  and  Some 
Broad  Proposals’’  further  analyzes  the 
South  Bayshore  descriptive  data  and  infor- 
mation and  presents  some  generalized  rec- 
ommendations for  district  improvement. 
The  second  section  “The  Community  De- 


velopment Corporation:  Catalyst  and  Im- 
plementor’’ describes  current  programs  of 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Community  Development  Corporation 
(CDC).  Expanded  and  new  programs  for 
the  CDC  are  suggested  and  described 
based  on  the  analysis  of  neighborhood 
improvement  needs.  The  third  section 
“Some  Program  Strategies’’  explores  pos- 
sible financing  strategies  for  neighborhood 
improvement  programs  including  the  use 
of  homeowner  equity  and  the  development 
of  mini-co-ops.  Citizen  participation  is  rec- 
ognized as  a necessary  ingredient  for  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  neighbor- 
hood improvement  programs.  Therefore, 
the  fourth  section  “Citizen  Participation’’ 
provides  a history  of  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  citizen  participation,  describes  exist- 
ing mechanisms  and  organizations  and 
makes  some  suggestions  for  strengthening 
it. 
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An  Analysis  of  Needs 
and  Some  Broad 
Proposals 


Introduction  Stage  One 

Plans  and  strategies  for  neighborhood 
preservation  and  improvement  require  con- 
tinual responsiveness  to  resident  needs,  as 
well  as  city  policies.  The  economic,  social 
and  political  pressures  and  trends  affecting 
the  neighborhood  and  also,  in  an  urban 
environment,  the  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan area,  demand  analysis  and  understand- 
ing. A description  of  the  neighborhood’s 
evolution  is  also  essential,  for  the  present 
reality  is  only  a moment  in  its  transition. 

In  1975,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
published  two  documents  which  used  a 
five-stage  scale  of  neighborhood  develop- 
ment or  decline.  This  scale  is  useful  for 
estimating  the  probable  impact  of  remedial  Stage  Two 
programs  for  neighborhood  preservation 
and  development.  HUD  has  used  this  five 
point  scale  to  evaluate  programs  in  sixty- 
six  American  cities.  These  evaluation  re- 
sults are  available  in  the  HUD  publication 
Neighborhood  Preservation:  A Catalogue 
of  Local  Programs.  These  five  stages  of 
neighborhood  development  or  decline  are 
introduced  here  to  identify  the  transitional 
stage  of  South  Bayshore  .and  to  estimate 
the  workability  of  various  improvement  Stage  Three 
programs. 

Based  on  extensive  surveys  which  re- 
vealed that  the  process  of  neighborhood 
decline  is  remarkably  similar  in  all  cities, 
the  scale  ranks  neighborhoods  in  the  fol- 
lowing stages 


This  stage  presents  a neigh- 
borhood that  is  well  kept. 
Some  new  construction  may 
be  occurring.  People  are 
moving  in.  The  area  has  a 
positive  reputation  and  is  re- 
garded as  a desirable  place 
to  live.  Since  all  American 
cities  experience  a high  rate 
of  resident  turnover  (about 
20%  of  U.S.  families  move 
each  year)  vacancies  are 
quickly  filled.  Deteriorating 
property  is  soon  repaired. 
Stage  One  neighborhoods 
are  improving. 

In  Stage  Two,  decline  starts. 
Although  there  is  still  good 
quality  housing,  it  is  not  as 
well  maintained.  It  is  older 
and  residents  have  lower  in- 
comes. People  regard  the 
neighborhood  as  changing. 
Home  prices  and  rents  are 
soft  or  beginning  to  fall. 


In  Stage  Three,  decline  be- 
comes more  visible.  Home 
and  land  values  sink.  Resi- 
dent incomes  are  low.  Dwell- 
ings are  overcrowded.  Lend- 
ing institutions  do  not  wish 
to  advance  mortgage  money 
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for  property  purchase.  City 
services  are  likely  to  be  re- 
duced. There  are  empty 
houses,  fewer  owner  occu- 
pants and  less  pride  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Stage  Four  Stage  Four  brings  a high  rate 
of  resident  move-outs.  Com- 
mercial outlets  close.  The  on- 
ly resident  inflow  is  by  very 
poor  people.  Building  main- 
tenance deteriorates  badly. 
There  are  more  and  more 
vacancies.  The  crime  rate  is 
rising. 

Stage  Five  Stage  Five  produces  wide- 
spread abandonment.  Crime, 
vandalism  and  fires  are  in- 
creasing problems.  Negativ- 
ism about  the  area  is  ramp- 
ant. No  one  moves  in  unless 
other  alternatives  are  not  a- 
vailable. 

The  HUD-sponsored  survey  also  indi- 
cates that  decline  usually  involves  five 
processes  that  occur  simultaneously: 

(1 ) The  socio-economic  status  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  going  down,  chiefly  because 
those  individuals  and  families  moving 
in  are  poorer  than  those  moving  out. 

(2)  Property  is  visibly  decaying. 

(3)  The  population  is  undergoing  an  ethnic 
change.  Although  this  does  not  signal 
an  automatic  decline,  it  is  a sign  of 
transition. 

(4)  Pessimism  is  building,  not  only  among 
residents  but  also  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  in  local  government. 

(5)  Money  is  moving  out  of  the  area  in  the 
form  of  reduced  maintenance  and  aban- 
donment. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  HUD- 
sponsored  research  that  resulted  in  these 
conclusions  also  established  that  neighbor- 
hoods can  move  up  the  scale  as  well  as 
down.  In  many  cases,  preservation  and 
improvement  programs  provided  the  impe- 
tus for  change  in  evolutionary  direction, 
from  down  to  up. 


Classifying  Bayview-Hunters  Point 

Using  the  data  developed  in  the  “Bay- 
view-Hunters Point  Today’’  section  of  this 
report,  it  is  clear  that  South  Bayshore  has 
developed  characteristics  of  stages  two, 
three  and  four  neighborhoods.  As  this  stu- 
dy has  pointed  out,  an  unusually  large 
portion  (67%)  of  the  neighborhood’s  pri- 
vately owned  dwelling  units  are  owner 
occupied.  Much  of  the  owner  occupied 
area  is  in  stage  two  where  simple  rehabili- 
tation can  make  an  enormous  contribution 
to  the  general  vitality  of  the  community. 
Other  parts  of  South  Bayshore  are  in  stage 
three,  but  there  is  general  resistance  to 
slippage  on  the  part  of  home  values  and 
land  values  have  risen.  Stage  four  charac- 
teristics are  generally  limited  to  the  public 
and  temporary  war  housing  neighborhoods. 

It  is  important  to  identify,  not  only  the 
stage  of  decline,  but  also  the  direction  in 
which  the  neighborhood  is  moving.  As  far 
as  public  housing  is  concerned,  The  Target 
Projects  Program  (TPP)  would  modernize 
every  unit  of  public  housing  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  Area.  The  TPP  is  clearly  the 
result  of  widespread  recognition  that  pub- 
lic housing  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decline  and  threatens  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. TPP  should  turn  the  threat  a- 
round.  The  TPP  is  further  described  in  the 
section  “Housing  Programs’’. 

In  our  opinion  the  remainder  of  South 
Bayshore  lies  somewhere  between  stages 
two  and  three  of  decline.  There  is  stability 
about  the  area  which  seems  to  keep  it  from 
markedly  deteriorating.  This  stability  is 
rooted  in  the  high  level  of  owner  occupancy. 
There  is  also  an  inertia  about  the  area 
which  prevents  visible  improvement.  This 
inertia  is  partly  the  result  of  the  income 
level  of  the  residents;  a level  which  often 
prevents  major  investment  in  rehabilita- 
tion. The  inertia  has  been  compounded  by 
inflation.  In  addition,  there  is  a negative 
psychology  about  South  Bayshore  which 
compounds  its  problems.  To  a certain  ex- 
tent, this  negativism  has  been  nurtured  by 
the  residents  themselves.  During  the 
1960’s  and  early  1970’s,  the  residents  had 
to  emphasize  the  area’s  problems  in  order 
to  qualify  for  needed  federal  programs. 
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The  negativism  generated  by  political 
considerations  of  the  past  does  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  picture  of  a neighborhood 
which  straddles  stages  two  and  three  on 
the  scale  of  decline.  These  stages  have 
proved  reversible  through  remedial  pro- 
grams. Current  research  has  not  produced 
a reason  to  retreat  from  the  conclusion  put 
forth  in  the  South  Bayshore  Study  of  1966, 
that  ...  “by  1990  the  South  Bayshore  will 
match  or  better  any  community  in  San 
Francisco”.  The  South  Bayshore  Study  re- 
mains the  official  policy  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  still  embraced  by  the 
district’s  residents. 

The  universal  characteristic  of  stable 
and  improving  neighborhoods  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  residents,  not  because  they  are 
forced  to  live  there,  but  because  they  prefer 
to  live  there.  Resident  retention  and  at- 
traction is  directly  related  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  property,  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
rental,  the  availability  of  amenities  and 
accessibility.  This  practical  Neighborhood 
I mprovement  Plan  attempts  to  address 
these  needs. 

Residential  Rehabilitation 

Both  the  census  data  reported  herein 
and  the  Block  Condition  Survey  made  as 
part  of  this  study  indicate  that  property 
rehabilitation  must  be  a high  priority,  and 
perhaps  the  highest,  in  any  Bayview-Hunt- 
ers  Point  improvement  plan.  This  substan- 
tiates the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  South 
Bayshore  Study  and  in  the  problem  state- 
ment produced  by  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Agency  which,  consequently,  introduced  a 
rehabilitation  loan  program  into  the  area. 

According  to  a 1972  survey  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  mean 
year  of  construction  of  dwellings  in  the 
Model  Neighborhood’s  most  heavily  resi- 
dential census  tracts  (230,  231,  and  232)  is 
1931.  This  yields  a mean  age  of  45  years. 
An  exterior  condition  sample  conducted  by 
the  City  Planning  Department  in  1974 
showed  some  36%  of  the  residential  struc- 
tures in  need  of  repair.  Only  2.5%  were 
observed  as  beyond  repair.  The  more  ex- 
tensive Block  Condition  Survey,  taken  as 
part  of  this  study,  reconfirms  the  need  for 
repair  and  rehabilitation,  but  finds  no  evi- 
dence of  accelerating  deterioration.  How- 


ever, from  the  income  data  in  the  1970 
census  indicating  a South  Bayshore  median 
family  income  of  $7,156,  one  can  infer  that 
many  property  owners  are  deferring  main- 
tenance for  financial  reasons. 

The  greatest  strength  of  South  Bayshore 
is  the  unusually  high  incidence  of  owner 
occupancy,  comprising  some  67%  of  the 
privately  held  structures.  Filtering,  the 
passing  of  property  to  successively  weaker 
buyers  in  lower  and  lower  income  groups, 
has  not  occurred  in  any  significance.  Filter- 
ing is  a major  symptom  of  a sick  area,  a 
characteristic  of  neighborhoods  in  stages 
three  and  four  of  decline.  Property  values 
in  the  survey  area  have  remained  firm, 
increasing  at  a somewhat  slower  rate  than 
the  rest  of  the  city.  A random  review  of  the 
Assessor’s  records  conducted  as  part  of 
this  study  confirms  the  strength  of  property 
values  between  1966  and  1975  Assessment 
Roles.  This  is  not  to  say  that  property  does 
not  change  hands  in  the  area,  there  are 
sellers  and  buyers.  As  the  State’s  Savings 
and  Loan  Department  data  shows,  between 
April  1,  1973  and  December  31,  1974,  a 
total  of  67  loans  were  written  in  census 
tracts  230,  231  and  232.  These  totaled 
$1 ,364,430,  an  average  loan  of  $20,346. 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  stock 
in  South  Bayshore  will  prevent  filtering 
from  raising  its  ugly  head  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  not  only  enhances  the  value  of 
buildings  under  repair,  but  also  protects 
the  value  of  those  nearby. 

Because  resident  held  equity  in  the  area 
is  its  greatest  strength,  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  is  a most  needed  protective 
action.  It  is  the  ounce  of  protection  which 
will  avoid  the  use  of  more  drastic  action  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Commercial  Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  needs  are  not  limited  to 
residential  property  in  Bayview-Hunters 
Point.  Commercial  rehabilitation  is  as  much 
needed,  if  not  more.  The  condition  of  Third 
Street  is  the  case  in  point.  A 1975  wind- 
shield survey  taken  by  the  San  Francisco 
City  Planning  Department  resulted  in  the 
estimates  that  34.7%  of  the  structures  in 
the  central  business  area  were  in  need  of 
minor  repair;  21 .5%  were  in  need  of  major 
repair;  and  15.7%  were  beyond  repair. 
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This  data  can  be  matched  against  the 
results  of  a questionnaire  sent  to  Third 
Street  merchants  as  part  of  an  urban  design 
study  conducted  by  Gerson  and  Overstreet 
in  1971.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  mer- 
chants queried  owned  their  own  building. 
Sixty-two  percent  said  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  low  interest  rehabilitation  loans. 
Seventy-two  percent  said  their  building 
was  worth  rehabilitating.  Moreover,  recent 
exploratory  soundings  taken  by  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  revealed 
very  strong  resident  support  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  neighborhood’s  main  com- 
mercial artery,  Third  Street. 

Residential  Development 

South  Bayshore  has  more  land  available 
for  development  than  perhaps  any  other 
area  in  San  Francisco.  Vacant  lots  are 
scattered  throughout  the  res i dent ial I y 
zoned  blocks;  many  of  them  are  owned  by 
resident  neighbors  who  do  not  have  the 
financial  strength  to  develop  them  alone. 
According  to  a 1974  Realdex  Survey,  4.5% 
of  the  available  residential  land  in  census 
tracts  230,  231  and  232  is  in  vacant  parcels, 
while  93.5%  is  developed  for  privately 
owned  residences  and  rental  units.  Given 
the  fact  than  there  are  4,583  units  of 
housing  in  census  tracts  230,  231  and  232, 
the  vacant  parcels  provide  space  for  only 
206  units  of  infill  housing,  unless  the  zon- 
ing is  changed  to  permit  greater  develop- 
ment. A mere  206  units  of  new  housing 
would  not  make  a significant  contribution 
toward  relieving  the  problem  of  underde- 
velopment and  low  population  which  re- 
mains in  the  area. 

The  greatest  amount  of  developable  land 
in  South  Bayshore  is  presently  zoned  for 
commercial  or  industrial  development. 
There  is  a clear  need  for  the  development 
of  Third  Street  as  a site  for  multi-family 
dwellings;  proximity  to  shopping  is  an 
important  attraction.  The  present  C-2  zon- 
ing permits  such  development.  Planners, 
residents  and  merchants  all  agree  that 
such  development,  combined  with  the  gen- 
eral rehabilitation  of  the  existing  commer- 
cial stock,  is  a prerequisite  to  the  general 
improvement  of  Bayview-Hunters  Point. 

Housing  development  of  the  residential- 
ly  zoned  areas  which  are  already  developed 


combined  with  residential  development  in 
the  commercial  areas  can  be  seen  as  desir- 
able. But  such  development  cannot  be 
expected  to  bring  a density  of  population 
which  could  underwrite  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial support  services.  To  bring  about  a 
higher  rate  of  population  growth,  new  areas 
must  be  developed.  The  only  areas  avail- 
able for  multi-unit  development  under 
present  zoning  patterns  are  the  north  side 
of  Bayview  Hill  and  the  eastern  lee  of 
Hunters  Point  Ridge. 

The  possibility  of  changing  some  of  the 
land  zoned  for  industry  to  residential  uses 
is  discussed  in  the  “Zoning  Changes” 
section  of  this  report. 

Public  and  Quasi-Public  Housing 

The  quality  of  life  in  public  housing  has 
long  tainted  the  image  of  South  Bayshore, 
and  often  disturbed  the  resident’s  tran- 
quility. It  is  now  widely  accepted  that  the 
district  should  not  be  the  site  of  any  further 
public  housing  development.  Indeed,  South 
Bayshore’s  future  depends  primarily  on 
solving  some  of  the  problems  caused  by 
the  concentration  of  public  housing.  These 
are  primarily  problems  of  maintenance  and 
management.  Unless  these  problems  are 
solved,  other  neighborhood  improvement 
programs  will  come  to  naught. 

The  Target  Project  Program  (TPP)  is 
specifically  designed  to  remedy  the  ills  of 
public  housing.  Moreover,  its  implementa- 
tion is  the  key  to  developing  market  rate 
housing  in  southeast  San  Francisco.  Until 
it  is  implemented,  neighborhood  improve- 
ment can  only  be  partial  and  subject  to 
increasing  downward  psychological  pres- 
sure. 

The  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Pro- 
ject will  remove  all  World  War  II  temporary 
housing  units  which  were  a blighting  influ- 
ence on  the  neighborhood.  The  TPP  will 
bring  about  the  complete  rehabilitation  of 
all  other  public  housing  units.  It  is  this 
upgrading  of  the  district’s  public  sector 
which  will  allow  the  private  and  quasi- 
public sectors  to  improve  the  larger  re- 
maining areas. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Development 

As  outlined  in  a previous  section  of  this 
study,  South  Bayshore  has  been  the  site  of 
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high  expectations  and  feverish  planning 
for  future  industrial  development.  All  the 
while,  South  Bayshore  industry  has  been 
routinely  pulling  up  stakes  and  moving  to 
more  desirable  areas. 

Nevertheless,  South  Bayshore  has  much 
to  offer  for  future  industrial  growth  and 
redevelopment.  In  fact,  it  has  too  much: 
The  India  Basin  Industrial  Park  and  the 
Navy  Shipyard  are  prime  sites  and  should 
prove  marketable.  The  large  industrial/ 
commercial  area  west  of  Third  Street  be- 
tween Paul  and  Williams  Streets  is  also  a 
solid  site,  although  it  is  suffering  some 
vacancies.  Apparel  City  is  also  well  situ- 
ated. To  a certain  extent,  these  sites  are  in 
competition  with  each  other.  No  single 
entity  is  responsible  for  marketing  the 
west  of  Third  Street  site.  The  possibility  of 
it  becoming  a redevelopment  area  merits 
serious  review.  The  Mayor’s  OED  is  pres- 
ently in  charge  of  marketing  the  Naval 
Shipyard.  The  San  Francisco  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  has  responsibility  for  the 
India  Basin  Industrial  Park.  Given  an  ag- 
gressive, successful  marketing  effort  for 
these  sites,  and  given  the  historic  down- 
tread  in  urban  industrial  development,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  any  future  other  than  a 
bleak  one  for  the  South  Basin  industrial 
area.  Its  blight,  its  mixed  uses,  its  attrac- 
tion to  trucks,  and  its  sprawl  of  vacant  lots 
glare  at  the  surrounding  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. Current  plans  as  formulated  in 
the  South  Bayshore  Study  call  for  it  to 
become  an  urban  industrial  park,  hidden 
behind  trees  from  passersby  and  residents. 
Such  a future  appears  remote  because  it  is 
there  that  the  hand  of  blight  has  a firm  grip 
on  the  heart  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
area  is  ripe  for  zoning  change  as  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  needs 
analysis. 

Although  this  study  does  not  attempt  to 
identify  vacant  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings,  the  Block  Condition  Survey  did 
indicate  a number  of  unused  large  build- 
ings. The  Building  Rehabilitation  Study 
completed  by  the  Greater  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a grant  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, identified  six  large  industrial  build- 
ings vacant  in  South  Bayshore.  Most  of 
these  structures  are  in  the  M-1  area  west  of 


Third  Street  between  Williams  and  Paul 
Avenues.  None  of  the  buildings  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Chamber’s  further  develop- 
ment of  reuse  strategies  and  designs  under 
the  EDA  grant. 

The  development  of  possible  reuse  of 
these  buildings  needs  to  be  given  special 
attention.  Their  vacancy  adds  a negative 
image  to  the  district.  Should  a consolidated 
economic  development  district  be  affected 
for  South  Bayshore,  the  successful  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  achieve  reuse  of  buildings  in  other  parts 
of  San  Francisco  should  be  implemented. 

New  commercial  development  can  sup- 
plement industry  as  the  answer  to  the 
districts  most  pressing  need— employment 
opportunities.  But  a breakthrough  must 
come  before  private  or  public  business  will 
be  attracted  to  the  district  in  significant 
volume.  The  breakthrough  could  be  engi- 
neered in  the  Industrial  Park,  if  part  of  the 
park  were  redesignated  from  industry  to 
commercial  and  office  functions.  Or  the 
breakthrough  could  come  on  the  south  side 
of  Bayview  Hill  where  a private  developer 
awaits  the  zoning  changes  and  permits 
necessary  to  begin  construction  of  a major 
commercial  center  that  could  change  the 
image  of  Bayview-Hunters  Point. 

The  need  for  private  profit-making  enter- 
tainment facilities  in  South  Bayshore  is 
long  standing.  Along  Third  Street  there 
are  a couple  of  billiard  parlors;  this  is 
virtually  the  total  available  commercial  en- 
tertainment in  the  district.  To  see  a movie, 
one  must  get  on  a bus  or  drive  downtown. 
There  is  no  bowling  alley  or  amusement 
park.  Such  facilities  would  add  a new  di- 
mension to  South  Bayshore.  The  question 
is:  “Are  they  economically  feasible?’’  A 
number  of  sites  might  be  studied  as  possi- 
ble locations  for  a privately  operated  enter- 
tainment complex.  These  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the  Third  Street  and  Evans 
Avenue  area,  and  on  or  near  Williams 
Avenue  near  the  Safeway  Supermarket. 

Land  Use  and  Zoning 

The  most  pressing  and  constant  need  of 
South  Bayshore  residents  is  jobs.  Over  the 
years,  one  major  thrust  of  all  the  thinking 
and  planning  for  the  area  has  been  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  private  enter- 
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prise  to  locate  and  expand  in  South  Bay- 
shore.  When  zoning  for  industry  was  found 
insufficient  to  attract  industry,  the  redevel- 
opment process  was  brought  to  bare  as  an 
added  inducement.  Both  resident  activists 
and  outside  planners  put  the  need  for  jobs 
first. 

There  is  a second  pressing  need,  not  so 
much  of  the  present  residents  as  of  the 
district’s  economy:  population  growth. 
South  Bayshore  is  commercially  and  resi- 
dentially  underdeveloped.  Stunted  com- 
mercial growth  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  shrinkage  in  population  density  since 
the  boom  times  of  World  War  II.  More 
people  are  needed  for  more  commerce. 
More  housing  is  needed  for  more  people. 
More  residential ly  zoned  land  is  needed 
for  more  housing.  And  more  commercially 
zoned  land  is  needed  for  more  jobs. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
thorough  review  of  South  Bayshore’s  zon- 
ing lines  ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  need 
seems  to  lie  in  the  following  areas,  al- 
though this  is  not  all  inclusive: 

The  southside  of  Bay  View  Hill  is  now 
zoned  M-1 . The  South  Bayshore  Plan  en- 
visions a change  in  this  zoning  to  allow  for 
the  development  of  up  to  700  homes,  sup- 
ported by  educational , recreation  and  shop- 
ping facilities.  Since  this  area  was  first 
suggested  as  a housing  site,  no  developer 
has  come  forward  with  plans  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  marketing  of  such  a 
new  residential  development.  However,  a 
commercial  developer  has  advanced  plans 
for  an  office  and  commercial  complex  in 
this  space.  The  pressing  need  for  jobs 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  private  devel- 
opment ought  to  be  given  a chance.  A 
major  private  undertaking  in  South  Bay- 
shore  is  necessary  to  accelerate  confidence. 

As  far  as  residential  zoning  isconcerned, 
the  need  for  greater  population  density 
suggests  that  the  north  side  of  Bayview 
Hill  might  be  upzoned  to  R-4  from  its 
present  R-3  designation.  The  South  Bay- 
shore  Study  calls  for  the  development  of  up 
to  200  homes  on  this  site,  but  its  steepness 
and  its  accessibility  from  the  freeway  make 
upzoning  worthy  of  future  consideration. 
Three  or  four  story  or  dense  terrace  housing 
might  be  built  there,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 


The  major  zoning  problem  as  identified 
in  this  study,  and  in  all  studies  of  the  past, 
is  the  mixed  use  of  land  for  industry  and 
residences,  and  the  related  encroachment 
of  industrial  activity  into  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. Studies  in  the  past  have  all 
suggested  that  this  problem  be  met  by  the 
creative  use  of  urban  design— using  trees, 
shrubs  and  traffic  diversions  to  separate 
the  industrial  areas  from  the  residential 
zones.  This  suggestion  has  been  given 
particularly  heavy  weight  in  the  South  Bay- 
shore  neighborhood  in  census  tract  232 
where  an  M-1  zone  slashes  an  industrial 
gash  into  the  heart  of  the  district,  separat- 
ing the  residential  areas  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  This  area  lies  east  of  Third 
Street  and  north  of  Egbert  Avenue.  Its 
northern  border  begins  at  Yosemite  Ave- 
nue and  Third  Street  and  progresses  to- 
wards the  Bay  in  steps  which  eventually 
reach  Quesada  Avenue. 

The  M-1  designation  of  this  area  should 
be  reviewed  for  two  critical  reasons.  The 
first  is  the  historic  downtread  in  the  City’s 
industrial  growth  and  the  concurrent  offi- 
cial emphasis  on  other  areas  as  potential 
sites  for  industrial  growth,  i.e.,  the  India 
Basin  Industrial  Park  and  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard. The  second  reason  is  the  emergence 
of  the  Candlestick  Shoreline  State  Park. 
This  park  will  make  adjacent  land  much 
more  desirable  for  residential  use.  The 
present  industrial  activity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blighted  and  vacant  land,  only  serves 
to  cut  off  visual  and  physical  access  to  the 
future  park.  Therefore,  this  seems  a logical 
site  for  a large  residential  development. 
The  illustration  on  page  70  shows  a possi- 
ble commercial  apartment  development  at 
Third  Street  and  Yosemite  Avenue.  Also 
proposed  here  is  that  the  Shoreline  Park  be 
expanded  to  encircle  the  Yosemite  Lagoon, 
eventually  bringing  the  park  to  the  door- 
step of  the  residential  area. 

The  need  for  residential  development 
suggests  the  area  be  studied  for  gradual 
phasing  into  R-1,  R-2  and  R-3-C  designa- 
tions where  appropriate.  It  is  not  feasible 
to  include  the  entire  area  in  such  a plan;  a 
C-M  buffer  zone  might  be  considered  east 
of  Third  Street,  north  of  Egbert  Avenue 
and  south  of  Carroll  Avenue.  Over  the  long 
term,  the  effect  of  this  recommendation 
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continue  eastward  past  Ingalls,  then  turn 
north  to  traverse  the  South  Basin  area  to 
the  gate.  Freight  train  traffic  along  this 
route  would  decrease  its  usefulness  as  a 
residential  area.  Consequently,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  if  the  southern  section  of  the 
shipyard  is  developed  into  a container  port, 
residential  expansion  in  the  M-1  zone  of 
the  South  Basin  area  be  confined  to  the 
area  bounded  by  Third  Street,  Yosemite 
Avenue,  Jennings  Street  and  Bancroft  Ave- 
nue. A residential  enclave  in  this  location 
would  make  full  use  of  the  park.  South 
Basin  area  industrial  activity  would  no 
longer  be  visible  from  Third  Street. 


would  be  to  remove  the  stigma  of  industrial 
activity  from  the  center  of  this  essentially 
residential  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hunters  Point  Ridge  and  on  the  south  by 
Bayview  Hill.  Past  studies  have  shared  a 
propensity  not  to  remove,  but  hide,  this 
industrial  area. 

One  caveat:  The  validity  of  the  above 
proposal  depends  on  the  future  use  of  the 
Naval  Shipyard’s  southern  section.  If  it  is 
developed  as  a container  port,  heavy  use  of 
the  rail  line  which  enters  the  yard  at  the 
south  gate  must  be  expected.  The  tracks 
cross  Third  Street  at  Carroll  Avenue  and 
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The  Community 
Development  Corp.: 

Catalyst  and  Implementor 


Introduction 

The  logical  vehicle  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions herein  is  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Non-Profit  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration (BVHPCDC).  Its  history,  commu- 
nity base,  original  orientation  towards 
housing  development  and  current  program 
(which  provides  an  ideal  launching  pad  for 
expanded  activities)  combine  to  make  it 
the  primary  catalyst  for  the  effectuation  of 
a comprehensive  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan.  The 
BVHPCDC  is  already  involved  in  rehabili- 
tation and  assistance  to  home  purchasers, 
two  of  the  top  priorities  in  the  BVHP  area. 
With  expanded  activities,  it  could  under- 
take a number  of  development  and  advoca- 
cy roles  which  would  result  in  the  effectua- 
tion of  recommendations  of  both  this  and 
past  studies.  Therefore,  a review  of  the 
CDC’s  current  activities  and  acompendium 
of  recommended  programs  are  included 
herewith. 

Current  Programs  of  the  BVHPCDC 

The  current  programs  of  the  BVHPCDC 
are  three:  The  Rehabilitation  Program,  the 
Downpayment  Assistance  Program  and  the 
Supportive  Services  Program.  A fourth  re- 
sponsibility, but  not  officially  a program,  is 
the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  past,  current 
and  future  activities.  A fifth  responsibility 
is  responsiveness  to  the  community.  Many 
residents  of  the  BVHPMNA  think  of  the 
Community  Development  Corporation  as  a 
social  action  agency.  They  bring  their  per- 
sonal problems  to  the  Corporation  and 
expect  a response.  A failure  to  respond 
would  undermine  the  Corporation’s  com- 


munity base  and  consequently  weaken  its 
effectiveness  as  a physical  action  agency. 

Rehabilitation  Loan  Program—  This  pro- 
gram, a pioneering  effort  in  San  Francisco, 
makes  the  CDC  guarantee  available  at  a 
neighborhood  bank.  Residents  who  might 
not  otherwise  qualify  for  a loan,  but  who 
wish  to  improve  their  property,  can  then 
receive  a loan.  Loans  are  made  at  below 
market  rate.  The  program  has  a very  high 
success  ration. 

Downpayment  Assistance  Program  — 
This  program  provides  direct  interest  free 
loans  to  potential  property  owners  who  are 
sound  risks,  but  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
cash  in  hand  to  close  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  property.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  expand  the  solid  base  of  owner- 
occupancy  which  characterizes  the  area. 

Supportive  Services  Program— This  pro- 
gram provides  internal  processing  of  appli- 
cations and  records.  Dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  rehabilitation  and  down 
payment  provide  assistance  loans  to  the 
community  at  large  through  this  program. 
Further,  program  staff  provide  liaison  be- 
tween the  CDC  and  other  community 
agencies. 

Recommendations  for 
Expanded  New  Programs 

The  end  of  1976  will  mark  the  close  of 
the  Model  Cities  era.  Community  develop- 
ment grants  will  no  longer  be  ticketed 
directly  for  funding  the  programs  of  the 
past.  Yet,  the  programs  which  now  are 
receiving  their  last  direct  grants  provide 
solid  base  for  implementing  new  projects 
and  carrying  worthwhile  past  activities  into 
the  next  cycle.  Congress  provided  a hold 
harmless  transitional  period  to  preserve 
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the  foundations  of  citizen  participation. 
Valuable  programs  have  time  to  adjust  to 
the  new  process  of  block  grant  funding. 

Because  of  its  past  activities,  the 
BVHPCDC  is  in  a unique  position  to  pro- 
vide an  immediate  and  needed  impetus  to 
neighborhood  improvement  in  southeast 
San  Francisco.  The  recommended  tech- 
nique is  to  combine  action  with  advocacy, 
to  expand  present  programs  and  to  raise 
program  visibility. 

As  part  of  this  study,  analysis  has  been 
made  of  Bayview-Hunters  Point  to  deter- 
mine where  rehabilitation  and  new  devel- 
opment should  be  located  if  they  are  to 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  entire  South 
Bayshore  district.  These  sites  selected  as 
target  areas  are  depicted  on  the  Target 
Areas  Map.  They  have  been  identified  for 
a variety  of  reasons:  They  may  have  high 
visibility  to  foot  and  auto  traffic.  They  may 
stand  to  benefit  from  a small  amount  of 
rehabilitation;  a minor  input  may  bring 
about  a major  improvement.  Or  they  may 
be  eyesores  in  need  of  much  attention. 
They  may  have  two  or  more  vacant  lots 
available  for  infill  housing.  Their  selection 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  future  activi- 
ties of  the  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration should  be  concentrated  geograph- 
ically. CDC  actions  should  be  highly  visible. 
The  data  used  to  select  the  target  areas 
included  the  Block  Condition  Survey,  the 
survey  of  the  Assessor’s  records  of  home 
ownership  and  market  values,  staff  on-site 
inspection  of  these  and  alternate  sites,  the 
South  Bayshore  Study,  the  Gerson/Over- 
street  Study  and  the  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment’s Third  Street  Study.  The  following 
section  enumerates  the  proposed  expan- 
sion of  present  program  and  suggests  some 
new  directions. 

Expanding  Present  Programs— There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Downpayment  Assistance 
Program  and  the  Rehabilitation  Loan  Pro- 
gram fill  important  needs  in  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point.  These  needs  have  been 
expanding  in  recent  years  due  to  the  de- 
pression in  new  housing  construction  which 
has  affected  South  Bayshore  as  severely  as 
any  neighborhood.  Moreover,  high  interest 
rates  and  escalating  material  and  labor 
costs  have  compounded  the  problem. 


Therefore,  an  aggressive  marketing  pro- 
gram is  proposed  within  the  target  areas 
to  make  homeowners  aware  of  the  availa- 
bility of  the  Rehabilitation  Loan  Program. 
The  raw  data  listing  owner-occupied  par- 
cels was  transmitted  to  the  CDC.  Its  sup- 
portive services  section  may  contact  target 
area  homeowners  to  directly  present  the 
Corporation’s  program  to  them.  The  possi- 
bility of  expanding  the  Rehabilitation  Loan 
Program  to  all  of  South  Bayshore  needs 
exploration. 

Regarding  the  Downpayment  Assistance 
Program,  it  is  recommended  that  the  CDC 
begin  a cooperative  effort  with  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  to  be  able  to 
offer  the  option  of  home  purchase  to  fami- 
lies affected  by  the  TPP  relocation  pro- 
gram. The  objective  should  be  to  retain  as 
many  South  Bayshore  residents  as  possible 
by  facilitating  home  purchase.  Because  the 
Downpayment  Assistance  Program  began 
as  a Model  Cities  activity,  its  loans  have 
only  been  available  to  residents  of  the 
MNA.  However,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  using  the  Downpayment 
Assistance  Program  to  attract  new  resi- 
dents from  outside  the  area,  as  well  as 
expanding  program  activity  to  the  total 
South  Bayshore  district.  A primary  goal  of 
the  CDC  should  be  to  reverse  the  popula- 
tion slippage;  this  program  should  be  a 
helpful  tool. 

Home  Purchase  Program— Residential 
structures  come  on  the  market  in  South 
Bayshore  in  the  normal  manner.  Owners 
put  out  a “For  Sale’’  sign  and  put  a 
classified  ad  in  the  newspaper,  or  they  list 
their  property  with  a real  estate  broker. 

A staff  search  of  for  sale  property  and  an 
exterior  condition  examination  indicates 
that  for  sale  residences  in  South  Bayshore 
are  frequently  in  need  of  some  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  CDC 
give  serious  consideration  to  purchasing 
for  sale  homes  for  subsequent  resale  after 
rehabilitation.  Such  properties  could  be 
eligible  for  the  Downpayment  Assistance 
Program  now  administered  by  the  CDC. 
The  properties  might  also  be  sold  or  rented 
by  the  CDC  under  various  other  HUD 
programs.  This  is  further  discussed  in  the 
“Some  Program  Strategies’’  section  of  this 
report.  Properties  purchased  in  this  man- 
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ner  should  not  tie  up  CDC  funds  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  properties  would  be 
turned  over  or  refinanced  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  thus  allowing  the  CDC  to  re- 
use its  monies  many  times. 

Infill  Housing— Vacant  lots  are  one  of 
the  obvious  signs  of  underdevelopment  in 
South  Bayshore.  They  provide  scattered 
sites  for  infill  housing  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Construction  of  new  units  on  present- 
ly vacant  lots  would  have  an  important 
visual  impact  on  many  streets. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  Asses- 
sor’s records,  many  of  the  vacant  lots  are 
owned  by  people  living  next  door.  These 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
CDC  to  joint  venture  their  development 
with  the  owners.  Under  a joint  venture 
program,  land  acquisition  costs  would  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  nominal.  Single- 
and  multi-family  structures  developed  un- 
der the  program  could  be  sold  on  the  open 
market,  rented  on  the  open  market  or  put 
into  various  HUD  programs.  This  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  entitled  “Some  Pro- 
gram Strategies’’.  CDC  funds  employed  to 
develop  infill  housing  would  also  be  turned 
over  many  times. 

Advocacy—  There  are  several  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  which  will  be 
implemented  only  if  community  organiza- 


tions show  active  interest  and  support.  The 
following  recommendations  are  best  advo- 
cated by  a community  development  cor- 
poration, which  might  serve  as  the  coordi- 
nating mechanism  for  South  Bayshore 
community  organizations  and  citizen’s 
groups.  Among  issues  the  CDC  might  ad- 
vocate for  are  zoning  changes  and  the 
establishment  of  a consolidated  economic 
development  district. 

Advocate  zoning  changes  — The  Recom- 
mended Zoning  Map  changes  indicate  the 
areas  in  which  this  study  recommends 
zoning  changes.  The  most  critical  is  the 
change  on  the  south  side  of  Bayview  Hill. 
This  switch  from  M-1  and  R-1  zoning  to 
C-3-0  or  C-3-C  would  allow  a private  devel- 
oper to  move  forward  with  plans  for  a 
commercial  complex.  Because  of  the  job 
development  potential  of  the  project,  and 
because  it  promises  to  give  impetus  to 
other  commercial  and  residential  develop- 
ment, this  project  should  not  be  delayed. 

A second  zoning  change  recommended 
is  to  zone  as  public  (P)  the  remainder  of  the 
privately  held  waterfront  land  between  the 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Candlestick  Cove 
State  Park.  Such  a change  would  extend 
the  park  to  the  shipyard  and  open  up  the 
entire  waterfront  for  recreational  use. 

A third  zoning  change,  one  which  is 
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longer  term,  is  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
dustrial zone  in  the  South  Basin  Bayview 
Area.  It  is  recommended  that  this  area  be 
developed  as  a residential  district.  How- 
ever, since  rezoning  to  the  R series  would 
amount  to  condemnation,  this  proposal 
would  best  be  implemented  by  designating 
the  M-1  zone  east  of  Third  Street  as  a 
Redevelopment  Study  Area.  The  South 
Bayshore  Study  suggested  this  area  for  a 
possible  industrial  development  area;  we 
suggest  at  least  partial  residential  develop- 
ment. 

As  detailed  in  this  study,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  land  and  buildings  now  avail- 
able for  industrial  use  in  South  Bayshore. 
Different  agencies  of  City  government  are 
responsible  for  marketing  the  two  major 
projects,  the  India  Basin  Industrial  Park 
and  the  Naval  Shipyard.  No  one  is  respon- 
sible for  developing  new  economic  activity 
in  the  area  west  of  Third  Street  between 
Williams  and  Paul.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
prospect  of  these  three  areas  competing 
with  each  other,  and  in  order  that  the 
marketing  effort  be  mutually  advanta- 
geous, it  is  recommended  that  the  com- 
munity advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
consolidated  economic  development  dis- 
trict for  the  promotion  of  South  Bayshore 
commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

Third  Street  Revitalization 

This  study  and  past  planning  documents 
have  said  much  about  Third  Street.  Resi- 
dents and  planners  alike  know  that  the 
upgrading  of  Third  Street  is  a key  element 
in  the  future  of  South  Bayshore.  Residen- 
tial development  near  Third  Street  has 
been  identified  as  critical  to  Third  Street 
vitality  in  this  plan.  The  Gerson-Overstreet 
study  stressed  physical  planning  and  beau- 
tification much  like  the  sketches  shown 
below.  The  South  Bayshore  Study  recom- 
mended a focal  point  somewhere  on  Third 
Street,  a place  to  develop  around.  All  these 
concerns  and  recommendations  are  valid. 

A plan  is  now  needed  to  implement  past 
thinking  and  recommendations  about  Third 
Street.  Such  a plan  would  stress  funding 
strategies,  street  beautification,  minority 
business  assistance  plans,  the  usefulness 
of  a Local  Development  Corporation  in 
assembling  and  developing  real  estate,  the 
potential  for  investment  by  Minority  Busi- 


ness Enterprise  Investment  Companies 
(MESBICS),  etc.  The  City  Planning  De- 
partment should  have  an  interest  in  devel- 
oping implementation  strategies  for  its 
Third  Street  recommendations.  The  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  and  its  incipient  Local 
Development  Corporation,  may  also  have 
parts  to  play.  But  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  should  provide  the  lead- 
ership for  Third  Street  restoration  and 
revitalization  as  a central  thrust  in  its 
neighborhood  improvement  efforts. 


Cooperative  Efforts 

with  the  Redevelopment  Agency 

Four  areas  of  promise  need  to  be  ex- 
plored on  a cooperative  basis  by  the  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  and  the 
Redevelopment  Agency.  They  are  1)  New 
housing  construction;  2)  Marks/ Foran  re- 
habilitation; 3)  Local  Development  Corpo- 
ration (LDC)  activities;  and  4)  Identification 
of  areas  for  using  redevelopment  proc- 
esses. 

The  CDC  was  conceived  as  an  agency  to 
implement  housing  development.  How- 
ever, national  political  events  which  led  to 
the  freezing  of  funds  blocked  progress. 
Today,  the  CDC  has  monies  which  can  be 
used  to  develop  new  housing;  and  it  is  free 
to  innovate  due  to  the  structure  of  block 
grant  funding.  The  Redevelopment  Agency 
soon  will  entertain  proposals  to  develop 
single-  and  multi-family  housing  at  the  foot 
of  Hunters  Point  Hill.  The  CDC  should 
review  this  opportunity  to  engage  in  direct 
development  of  new  moderate  income 
housing,  such  as  the  row  house  develop- 
ment illustrated  below. 

Rehabilitation  funding  techniques  have 
come  under  lengthy  study,  review  and 
revision  since  the  CDC  entered  the  field 
four  years  ago.  Nationwide  concern  with 
neighborhood  preservation  has  grown 
steadily.  One  result  has  been  the  adoption 
of  the  Marks/ Foran  Act  by  the  California 
Legislature.  The  bill  provides  a new  source 
of  lower  interest  loans  for  rehabilitation 
through  the  funnel  of  local  redevelopment 
agencies.  Monies  which  might  be  made 
available  through  Marks/ Foran  are  likely 
to  be  lent  at  a lower  rate  than  those 
available  through  commercial  banks  backed 
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by  the  CDC  guarantee.  They  can  be  seen, 
then,  as  a new  source  of  funds  for  major 
rehabilitation  for  top-to-bottom  repair.  The 
CDC  and  Marks/ Foran  program  should 
compliment  each  other,  with  the  CDC  pro- 
gram available  to  property  owners  who 
wish  to,  but  cannot  afford  to,  completely 
rehabilitate  their  property.  Cooperation 
between  the  CDC  and  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  will  assure  that  all  options  remain 
available  to  South  Bayshore  district  res- 
idents. 

The  obvious  need  for  entertainment  fa- 
cilities in  the  South  Bayshore  should  be  put 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
needs  analysis  section  of  this  study,  it  is 
unknown  whether  entertainment  facilities 
could  survive  economically  in  the  area.  The 
question  needs  to  be  answered.  One  ave- 
nue of  approach  would  be  for  the  CDC  to 
join  with  the  Local  Development  Corpora- 
tion (LDC)  which  has  been  organized  by 
the  Redevelopment  Agency.  The  two  or- 
ganizations could  study  the  feasibility  of 


assisting  private  sponsors  to  build  and 
operate  such  facilities  as  a movie  theater,  a 
bowling  alley,  or  other  profit-making  a- 
musement  enterprises.  Such  a joint  project 
by  the  CDC  and  the  LDC  could  (and  should) 
lead  to  other  joint  ventures  in  neighbor- 
hood business  development.  In  particular, 
the  two  organizations  should  develop  co- 
operative strategies  for  the  commercial  up- 
grading of  Third  Street. 

A fourth  area  for  cooperative  efforts  by 
the  CDC  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency  is 
in  the  identification  of  areas  where  the 
redevelopment  processes  might  best  be 
applied.  It  is  taken  for  granted  here  that 
massive  clearance  is  no  longer  needed,  nor 
desirable,  in  South  Bayshore.  But  redevel- 
opment includes  many  possibilities  other 
than  massive  clearance  where  land  cost 
write-downs  and  site  development  are 
needed.  Areas  worthy  of  review  include 
the  South  Basin  and  the  north  side  of 
Bayview  Hill.  These  sites  have  been  identi- 
fied as  possible  locations  for  medium  scale 
housing  development. 
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Some  Program 
Strategies 


The  Model  Cities  era  will  end  with  the 
close  of  1976.  The  competition  for  block 
grant  funds  will  be  fierce.  Innovative  and 
creative  strategies  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  neighborhood  improvement 
programs.  Leveraging  of  resources  will 
grow  more  important,  as  will  the  ability  to 
find  new  funding  sources. 

Using  Resident  Equity 

This  study  has  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  that  South  Bayshore  enjoys  an 
extraordinarily  high  rate  of  owner  occupan- 
cy; some  67%  of  all  privately  held  units  are 
so  classified.  The  equity  this  represents  is 
in  the  many  millions  of  dollars,  even  after 
allowing  for  outstanding  mortgage  debts. 
This  equity  has  been  increasing  due  to 
inflation  and  the  soaring  costs  of  replace- 
ment housing.  Although  ownership  equity 
is  not  liquid,  being  in  buildings  and  land 
rather  than  in  cash,  it  could  be  put  to  work 
for  neighborhood  improvement,  specifical- 
ly in  new  construction. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  owner 
residents  might  be  encouraged  to  invest 
their  present  equity  in  new  construction. 
They  could  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
appreciated  values  of  their  present  pro- 
perty. 

One  method,  already  discussed  in  this 
study,  is  for  residents  who  own  vacant  lots 
to  joint  venture  by  investing  their  land. 
Their  developer  partner  could  be  public  or 
private.  It  is  recommended  that  the  CDC 
engage  in  this  sort  of  joint  venture  with 
resident  land  owners. 

A second  method  for  leveraging  present 
owner  equity  would  be  to  encourage  trading 
up  into  larger,  multi-unit  buildings.  Prop- 
erty owners  commonly  trade  their  equity  in 
one  holding  for  a larger  building  with  a 


bigger  mortgage  in  San  Francisco  and  most 
other  American  cities.  Sometimes  this  can 
be  accomplished  through  a tax  free  ex- 
change; at  other  times  through  a straight 
sale.  Sale  of  one  primary  residence  and 
purchase  of  another  can  be  accomplished 
on  a tax  free  basis  over  a period  of  eighteen 
(18)  months,  even  if  the  new  residence  is  in 
a multi-unit  building.  Thus,  a homeowner 
can  sell  his  property  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  purchase  flats,  a tri-plex,  a four-plex,  a 
condominium  or  a co-op  unit  on  a tax  free 
basis.  Given  the  proper  program  of  encour- 
agement and  support  by  the  CDC,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  the 
3,625  resident  property  owners  in  South 
Bayshore  would  like  to  trade  up  their 
equity. 

A major  problem  preventing  trade-ups 
occurring  in  the  district  is  the  lack  of 
multiple-unit  buildings.  Because  of  the 
zoning,  the  image  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  high  incidence  of  single  family 
dwellings,  multiple-unit  buildings  simply 
are  not  available  in  the  volume  which 
prevails  in  some  other  residential  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  city. 

As  a response  to  the  small  supply  of 
multiple-unit  dwellings,  the  CDC  should 
promote  the  construction  of  such  struc- 
tures where  feasible. 

Mini  Co-ops 

The  development  of  mini  co-ops  could 
be  a partial  solution  to  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  South  Bayshore.  This  study  has 
recommended  that  one  of  the  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  the  area,  Alice  Griffith 
Gardens,  be  converted  to  co-op  ownership 
as  part  of  the  Target  Project  Program.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  there  are  sites  among  the 
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target  area  designated  in  this  study  (and 
elsewhere  in  South  Bayshore)  which  can  be 
developed  with  co-op  housing  on  a mini 
scale.  Current  housing  legislation  encour- 
ages co-op  development  through  the  use  of 
sections  8 and  235.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  these  funding  sources. 


The  widespread  distress  and  failure  of 
large  public  housing  co-ops  should  prompt 
rather  than  hinder  the  development  of  mini 
co-ops  of  two  to  twenty  units.  Sites  with 
good  potential  for  such  development  exist 
both  inside  and  outside  the  target  areas 
designated  in  this  study. 
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Citizen  Participation 


Introduction 

Planning  that  does  not  involve  the  peo- 
ple most  affected  by  it,  the  residents,  is 
widely  acknowledged  as  meaningless.  Bay- 
view-Hunters  Point  residents  are  well  or- 
ganized, experienced  and  have  excellent 
capabilities  to  continue  and  increase  their 
role  in  planning  their  own  environment.  In 
many  ways,  this  community  is  far  ahead  of 
others  in  that  it  has  the  structure  to  assume 
the  complete  planning  responsibility  from 
policy  formulation  to  project  implementa- 
tion. This  section  will  summarily  describe 
the  historical  evolution  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  Bayview-Hunters  Point  and  the 
existing  citizen  structures  and  organiza- 
tions, and  will  make  suggestions  to  how 
citizens  might  best  influence  the  improve- 
ment of  their  neighborhoods  and  district. 

Evolution  and  History 

The  Crispus  Attucks  Club  is  the  oldest 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  community  organi- 
zation. This  club’s  activities  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  citizen  participation  in  the  com- 
munity. Previously,  the  Club  was  housed 
in  a residential  facility  at  the  corner  of 
Mendell  Street  and  McKinnon  Avenue; 
this  facility  was  converted  to  become  the 
original  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Communi- 
ty Center.  The  Center’s  role  as  a communi- 
ty advocate  initially  manifested  itself  when 
residents  were  able  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment of  a proposed  freeway.  If  built,  this 
freeway  would  have  completely  dissected 
Bayview  East  and  West  and  weakened 
community  cohesion.  This  resident  victory 
provided  proof  that  organized  residents 
could  affect  what  happened  in  their  com- 
munity; residents  continued  to  organize 
and  act  collectively  to  influence  and  some- 
times control  what  was  to  happen  in  Bay- 
view-Hunters Point. 

In  1960,  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
Community  Center  entered  into  a collabo- 
rative program  effort  with  the  San  Fran- 


cisco Committee  on  Youth  to  develop  and 
implement  a job  training  program  for  youth 
—the  Youth  Opportunity  Program.  This 
demonstration  project  brought  together 
seven  agencies  and  community  organiza- 
tions in  one  facility.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  making  the  “unemployable” 
employable.  This  program  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  throughout  the  city.  This  program 
was  also  the  first  effort  which  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  residents  served  on  a policy- 
making board  and  obtained  intermittent 
project  employment.  At  this  time,  the  Cen- 
ter was  also  providing  or  directing  tutoring 
classes,  cultural  events  and  other  commu- 
nity activities. 

In  the  early  sixties,  previous  organiza- 
tional experiences  proved  helpful  in  the 
resolution  of  citizen  participation  issues  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram. Residents  defined  “maximum  citi- 
zen participation”  to  mean  resident  con- 
trol, and  continued  to  advocate  for  this 
interpretation  in  all  Bayview-Hunters  Point 
programs. 

Community  residents  also  formed  the 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation 
(BVHPCDC)  during  the  sixties.  The  Cor- 
poration was  formed  primarily  to  be  the 
developer  of  housing  on  the  Hunters  Point 
ridge.  With  the  formation  of  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing  Committee, 
and  its  subsequent  collaborative  planning 
agreement  with  the  San  Francisco  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  the  BVHPCDC  refo- 
cused to  become  a housing  sponsor  and 
housing  advocate  for  residents. 

As  community  concern  accelerated,  nu- 
merous ad  hoc  committees  were  formed  to 
deal  with  specific  neighborhood  issues  and 
problems.  Often  these  ad  hoc  committees 
operated  independently  of  each  other  with 
a minimum  of  interaction  and  coordination. 
To  deal  with  the  problem  of  poor  coordina- 
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tion,  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Commu- 
nity Coordinating  Council  was  formed  in 
1967.  Originally,  the  Coordinating  Council 
consisted  of  about  fifty-four  community 
organizations  and  agencies.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
was  to  develop  community  policy  concen- 
sus on  community  issues. 

In  1966,  Bayview-Hunters  Point,  like 
many  other  American  minority  communi- 
ties, experienced  extensive  civil  distur- 
bances. As  a reaction  to  this  disturbance, 
the  youth  of  the  area  formed  the  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Young  Men  for  Action.  This 
group  assisted  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  in  stopping  the  disturbance. 
Later,  the  Young  Men  for  Action  continued 
to  be  involved  in  youth-oriented  community 
activities.  These  activities  included 
“Christmas  on  the  Hilltop’’  and  the  instal- 
lation of  a swimming  pool  on  Bayview 
Playground. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Agency  was  formed  in  1969. 
Citizen  planning  task  forces  were  formed 
to  ensure  meaningful  citizen  input  into 
program  planning,  monitoring  and  imple- 
mentation. These  task  forces  became  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Citizen  Participation 
Project  for  Bayview-Hunters  Point. 

Existing  Mechanisms  and  Organizations 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  are  in 
excess  of  fifty  (50)  community  organiza- 
tions, agencies  and  associations  in  Bay- 
view-Hunters Point.  Most  of  these  are 
represented  either  by  the  Bayview-Hunters 
Point  Joint  Housing  Committee;  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point  Community  Non-Profit  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation;  Bay- 
view-Hunters Point  Coordinating  Council, 
and/or  the  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Agency  Citizens  Participa- 
tion Project. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Joint  Hous- 
ing Committee  is  the  Project  Area  Commit- 
tee (PAC)  for  the  Hunters  Point  and  India 
Basin  Redevelopment  Projects.  This  Com- 
mittee’s collaborative  planning  agreement 
with  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  A- 
gency  was  a milestone  for  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  urban  renewal  process.  As  a 
consequence,  residents  have  influenced 
housing  design,  mix,  circulation,  designa- 


tion, and  location  of  public  and  private 
amenities,  and  other  developmental  plan- 
ning considerations.  The  Joint  Housing 
Committee  has  been  extremely  active  and 
effective  in  influencing  not  only  redevelop- 
ment planning,  but  also  many  other  issues 
and  programs.  For  example,  the  Joint 
Housing  Committee  recently  joined  with 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  and 
its  tenant  organizations  toobtain  additional 
funding  for  the  Target  Project  Program. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Non-Profit 
Community  Development  Corporation 
(BVHPCDC)  undertook  the  development  of 
one  of  the  redevelopment  sites  in  Phase  I 
of  the  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Pro- 
ject. When  the  Model  Cities  programs 
were  developed,  the  Corporation  became 
the  operating  agency  for  the  Housing  As- 
sistance Program.  The  BVHPCDC  has  a 
board  of  nine  members;  six  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  and  three  are  appointed  by 
the  Bayview-Hunters  Model  Cities  Citizen 
Participation  Committee.  In  addition  to  the 
Housing  Assistance  Program,  the 
BVHPCDC  has,  in  conjunction  with  other 
citizen  groups,  advocated  for  a variety  of 
neighborhood  improvements. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Coordina- 
ting Council  consists  of  fifty  community 
groups  and  organizations.  The  Coordina- 
ting Council  meets  each  week  to  discuss 
and  make  policy  decisions  on  awide variety 
of  issues.  It  is  probably  the  most  represent- 
ative body  in  Bayview-Hunters  Point  and  is 
probably  in  the  best  position  to  formulate 
community-wide  policy. 

The  Bayview-Hunters  Point  Model 
Neighborhood  Agency’s  Citizen  Participa- 
tion Project  has  continued  to  provide  citi- 
zen participation  in  program  development, 
implementation  and  monitoring.  The  citi- 
zen participation  role  has  altered  as  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Agency  became  more 
centralized.  The  citizen  participation  ele- 
ment continues  to  be  minimized  as  the 
Model  Cities  Program  phases  out. 

Summary  and  Analysis 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  South  Bay- 
shore  community,  which  includes  Bayview- 
Hunters  Point,  is  already  well  organized 
with  numerous  community  organizations 
and  associations  meeting  regularly.  The 
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community’s  coordinating  efforts  through 
such  umbrella  organizations  as  the  Coor- 
dinating Council  and  the  Joint  Housing 
Committee  need  to  be  continued.  If  plan- 
ning is  to  include  the  total  South  Bayshore 
district,  efforts  need  to  be  strengthened  to 
include  all  neighborhoods  within  the  South 
Bayshore  boundaries. 

For  overall  South  Bayshore  district  plan- 
ning, structure  needs  clearer  definition, 
including  a clear  distinction  between  policy 
making  groups  and  implementing  agencies 
and  organizations.  Furthermore,  these 
groups,  agencies  and  organizations  need 
to  be  structured  geographically,  i.e.  there 
should  be  a clear  distinction  between 
groups  which  are  mandated  to  formulate 
district-wide  decisions  as  opposed  to 
groups  who  make  neighborhoodwide  deci- 
sions and  recommendations.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  make  a clear  functional  connec- 
tion between  district-wide  councils  and 
neighborhood  groups  so  that  each  can  ef- 
fectively influence  the  decisions  that  the 
others  are  making.  All  meetings  should  be 
public  and  well  publicized. 

Representatives  of  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial community  should  be  included  in 
the  district-wide  planning  thereby  insuring 
that  economic  development  decisions  and 


initiatives  are  realistic  and  well  grounded. 

The  change  from  categorical  federal  fund 
allotments  to  Community  Development 
block  grant  funding  makes  it  imperative 
that  South  Bayshore  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions relate  to  City-wide  planning  efforts. 
The  district  community  organization  and 
planning  structure  should  relate  to  the 
parallel  city-  and  regional-wide  planning 
commission  and  agency  structure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  South  Bayshore  district-wide 
policy  making  group  should  relate  to  the 
City  Planning  Department  and  the  citizen 
council  of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  (ABAG);  the  staff  of  South 
Bayshore  policy  making  groups  should 
work  with  the  City  Planning  Department 
staff  member  assigned  in  South  Bayshore. 

These  types  of  interactions  and  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  between  neighbor- 
hood, district,  city  and  regional  planning 
groups  are  necessary  for  Bay  Area  compre- 
hensive planning.  If  South  Bayshore  citi- 
zens groups,  associations  and  agencies  de- 
velop the  kind  of  coordination  and  structure 
suggested,  they  have  the  opportunity  and 
capability  to  control  neighborhood  and  dis- 
trict planning  decisions,  as  well  as  to 
strongly  influence  planning  for  the  total 
Bay  Area. 
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